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I left the burying-place of the Prophet Ezechiel to go to 
that of the nephew of Mohammed. A wide defert mtervenes 
between the two fandluaries, and few were the thanks I gave 
the pious fouls who in the burning fands that lie between 
them, have built fifty houfes of prayer and not one place of 
reft.** Anaftafius. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

ENTLE reader, have you ever ex- 
perienced, among the minor evils 
of life, the hard neceffity of intro- 
ducing yourfelf to another— or ftill 
worfe, to a whole company of ftrangers ; who 
the previous moment were either unconfcious 
of your exiftence, or utterly indifferent to the 
hSt ? It may be equally a matter of indifference 
who they are, or what may be their impreffion 
of you, or fb at leafl you will have internally 
repeated to yourfelf, — without feeling at all more 
reconciled to your momentary pofition* In 
fimple truth, what others think of us and of 
our efforts^ is never a matter of perfe6): indif- 
ference under any circumflances : and wifely it 
is {o ordered, to the end that no intenfity of 
felfifhnefs or fuperfluity of conceit, (hall enable 
us to look upon all the refl of mankind as beings 
with whom we have no necefTary conne£lion — 
no common interefls or bonds of fy^mpathy* On 
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this occafion, more efpecially, I cannot, if I 
would, delude myfelf into the belief that the 
reception you may accord me as a ftranger is 
altogether immaterial. I am too confcious that 
the hope of finding fome few difpofed to receive 
me as a friend, and hear with kindly intereft 
the things I had it much at heart to fay, has 
alone over-ridden the moft unequivocal re- 
lu£lance to come forward, or claim a hearing 
as an author. 

The writer of fome admirable eflaysf has 
obferved, in reference to the exercife of be- 
nevolence, that one of the impediments arifes 
*' from the little faith many perfons have in 
their individual exertions doing aught towards 
a remedy for the great diforders of the world." 
And this, fo true of charity in any large or 
comprehenfive fenfe, is equally applicable to 
the hefitancies and mifgivings which befet our 
efforts in any other diredlion j when we meditate 
a firft ftep, in which the interefts or well-being 
of others are concerned. More efpecially per- 
haps does it apply to authorfliip. The firft 
doubt to be encountered has reference to the 
originality and value of that which an author 
feeks to communicate — of its value to others j 
and the (econd, as to the form in which it may 

* " ElTays written in the Intervals of Bufinels." 
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beft find acceptance. Not unfrequently the laft 
prefents more ferious difficulties than the firft. 
Earneftnefs of convi£lion is a great perfuader 
always, but the adaptation of fubjedl to the tem- 
per and fpirit of the times ; or to thofe at leaft 
who are more immediately addreiTed, is ftill more 
eiTential. If orator or writer could command 
the voice of angels, he would fpeak in vain to 
thofe who could fee no fufficient reafon for be- 
flowing their time and attention upon him. In 
the common affairs of life, how often it happens 
that we are in danger of fiiilure, from the ten- 
dency in thofe we mofl defire to ferve, to attri- 
bute fbme perfbnal or lefs worthy motive than 
that which really moves us to the effort So 
in literature — vanity of authorlhip— the defire 
for fame, the need of money, or the mingling 
of all thefe in various proportions, are the mo- 
tives mofl readily attributed to writers. The 
form in which thefe fugitive EfTays have been 
caft, — a little book divefled of all pretenfion, — 
without a name to which either blame or praife 
can be attached, is the befl guarantee perhaps 
that could be offered that none of thefe have had 
any influence. They have in truth but one ulti- 
mate aim, whatever may be the eflimate of their 
value or the inducements to write — namely, to 
win the regard, — and in fo for as they may re- 
commend themfelves to the heart and judgment, 
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and be in accord with each reader's own expe- 
rience of life, or its wants i — a cordial accept- 
ance, for folace and companionfhip. 

A lefs ferious, and a more popular or attrac- 
tive form perhaps might have been given to 
thefe ftray chapters, if the problems of which 
they treat had been moulded into a work of 
fidion : but a more connefted narrative would 
have .been lefs in harmony with that broken 
fragmentary charadler which life itfelf takes, in 
relation to all its graver leflbns, and the reflec- 
tions which thefe fuggeft. Convidiions of flow 
growth, intermingled with many doubts and 
fears, make up the Paft ; and give a chara£ter of 
their own to the prefent as well as the Future. 
That thefe experiences of a life, on which age 
has already written indelible lines, — a life fpent 
in many varied fcenes — in circumftances often 
of a thought-compelling character ; touching, 
as they do, fome of the great problems of our ^ 
deiliny, — may in like earneft fpiritfind refponfe, 
and meet a want where friends to fupply it are 
few, is the beft hope of the writer. 

In the burning fands that lie between the 
two fanftuaries, many ere£l coftly houfes of 
prayer,— as Moorfa, the Armenian, feelingly 
complained, — but few devote their efforts to 
build a place of reft or fafety for the weary and 
heart-ftricken. Such a way-fide refuge, to help 
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the heavy laden on theirway, it has been my hope 
and aim to build up, in feveral of thefe EfTays. 
We all have fome work to do — and a tafk to 
fulfil, — and this feemed to be mine for the hour^ 
while refting myfelf for a breathing fpace from 
the toil and turmoil of the onward journey. So 
many defcend to the grave, and never feem to 
find the opportunity of delivering any meflage 
of peace or love ; — fo many gifted .fpirits even^ 
pafs to the final bourne leaving thoughts of 
worldly wifdom and higher import all unfpoken, 
and mankind the poorer for it ; that none may 
wifely hefitate to bring forth their mite and cafl 
it into the temple treafury ; neither diflrufling 
the feeling which prompts them in faith to give 
freely of fuch as they have, — nor troubling 
themfelves with doubt or vain regrets, becaufe 
it is fb fmall. 

Many niifgivings, it is true, are apt to intrude 
before the mind is made op. Our love of eafe 
and diffidence are equally ready to fuggefl ob- 
jections prefented in the mofl plaufible manner. 
'' Why (hould I write ? Who is ever benefitted 
by the befl moral efTay ; or anything from advice 
to a fermon, — which has for its oflenfible aim 
to inflru6): or warn ? What change of heart or 
temper, ever came from without ? That is a pro- 
cefs which works from the centre to the cir- 
cumference — and all a writer's efforts are di- 
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redied to the inverfion of this, the only natural 
and effeftive order. External things, you fay, 
have their influence — ^but how often we fee that 
the moft influential are thofe eiTentially fortuitous 
in charadler — picked up on the roadfide at our 
• own iweet will,' or encountered by chance on 
our path — not things labelled and fent direft to 
our addrefs ; and becaufe without compulfion, 
and at our own feledtion, they are taken into our 
heart and there affimilated until they mingle 
with our blood, an influencing element." To 
anfwer thefe doubts we have to remember in- 
ftances in our own life, or that of others, where 
a converfation, or a fingle remark — one ftray 
fentence, in a book it may be — has made an im- 
preffion upon us unconfcioufly, and being re- 
ceived into our hearts, there to germinate and 
bring forth, years after, certain fruit — good or 
evil ! How often has it happened that the whole 
of a man's career or character has been power- 
fully and permanently influenced by one fuch 
feemingly fortuitous trifle. Lord Eldon ufed to 
relate, that the rule of adlion which moft fre- 
quently recurred to him, (and if it did not ma- 
terially influence him through a long life of 
forenfic duties, all his judgments were, at leaft, 
a ftriking exemplification of the principle incul- 
cated,) he derived from the motto painted on a 
ftage coach, conveying him as a youth from 
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Newcaftle to London — ^^ Sat cito Ji fat bene :** 
— If well enough, then quickly enough done. 
Cato little dreamed fbme twenty centuries ago 
that this faying of his would live to influence a 
future Lord Chancellor of a Britifh Empire — 
more vaft than even Rome ever (wayed ! There 
is encouragement in fuch thoughts. Hundreds 
may never read the book which you think in 
your vanity, Mr. Author, would do them good 
fervice, if they did but know it — ^yet perhaps 
fome one reader, (whom you never contem- 
plated when you wrote as even likely to fee it,) 
may chance to open it — find a good thought, 
or a fertile principle — ^and then the labour has 
borne its fruit, though not another may ever 
turn its pages ; not indeed in the publifher's 
fenfe — but in a larger and a Chriflian fenfe. 

Who indeed has not felt at times the necef- 
fity of fome cogent argument as regards the in- 
fluence of his, or her, individual exertions upon 
others, to fhow that the humbleft may not be 
unavailing. All improvement in governments, 
as well as in mechanics, it has been well ob- 
ferved, begin with individuals. But more than 
this, all great advances in art, fcience, or litera- 
ture — in the progrefs of civilization, and the 
elevation of man in the focial fcale — take their 
origin from the conceptions and the labours of 
flngle intellefts— the generators of fruit-bearing 
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principles, which either fown in fome retired 
fpot, or flung about broad-caft from the hand 
of the fower into the common field of human 
labour ; — produce fome fixty, fome a hundred- 
fold, and in ever-enlarging circles. Geology fur- 
niihes another feries of illuftrations. ^' Lime- 
ftone," one writer remarks, ** has been chiefly 
elaborated by the organs of animals, many of 
them of microfcopic littlenefs. Yet lofty ranges 
of mountain, and immenfe depoiits in the inter- 
vening valleys, have been the refult. Nearly 
one feventh part of the cruft of the globe, it has 
been faid, is thus conftituted of the works or 
remains of animals ; and yet limeftone, gyp- 
fum, rock-falt, and feveral other mineral pro- 
du£l:s of the earth, are almoft indifperifable to 
man in a civilized ftate." Whole clufters and 
archipelagoes of iflands, reft upon coral reefs, 
the work of minute fubmarine labourers who 
never fee the glorious creations built upon them 
by the fructifying hand of nature, thefe again 
only preparatory to man's occupation, for his 
development and increafe. 

Armed with fuch reflections as thefe, againft 
all the paralyflng influences of diftruft and mif- 
giving, thefe few Eflays then are offered to the 
public, in the leaft pretending form I could think 
of — not, I muft confefs, however, without an 
appearance of challenging comparifon, which I 
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would gladly have avoided, with a whole clafi 
of works fomewhat fimilar, as to both matter 
and form, publiihed within the laft few years, and 
noweftablifhed favourites with the reading world. 
*' Friends in Council" — " Companions of my 
iblitude" — " EiTays written in the Intervals 
of Bufinefe" — " Notes on life" — " Evening 
thoughts " — and '* Pfychological Inquiries " — 
all admirable and truly valuable works — of fmall 
dimenfion, but large merits ; and the perufal of 
which has been a fource of unwearying pleafure 
to me, as to many others. If the prefent volume 
therefore, fhould fuiFer by a comparifbn with 
thefe ; I fhall have had the pleafure of teftifying 
thus publicly to the authors all the fatisfa£tion 
and benefit I have derived from their labours ; 
and of placing myfelf in the rank of their ad- 
mirers; — while I repudiate any intention of 
rivalry, by following in their footfleps. 

Of the fcope and intention of feveral of the 
more ferious of thefe Eilays, a few words may 
be added. I have faid they embody much of 
the experiences of a life — I might have faid of 
two lives. Long years of clofe communion 
with one— 

** Whofe fummer nature felt a need to bleis, 
And a like longing to be bleft again *^ — 

not only opened a new field of obfervation, but 
gave me other eyes to fee it with — fb true is it 
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that we only fee what we bring knowledge to 
difcern, or a heart to feel and appreciate ; — and 
are furrounded by a mental and a moral, as 
well as an external atmofphere. Too late came 
the regret that nothing of all that intuitive and 
perceptive power of the true and the beautiful, 
both in the moral and natural world, had been 
turned to profit for others, beyond the circle of 
daily life. One who ever faw the real fpring 
from the ideal — the ideal remodelling the world; 
and in Art and the Theoretic faculty, powers 
to fuftain a life of higher and nobler ends than 
may be attained without it, had fb much to im- 
part. One who could read in all who came 
within her fphere the capacities for good ; and 
fee that it was rather in capabilities and efforts 
than in performances, that humanity is to be 
judged ; who, while thofe around faw only the 
imperfeft, could pierce through the outer hufk 
and intuitively divine what was pure at heart 
and undeveloped, had many rare gifts. Not 
only to fee, but feel, and acl upon the faith — 
that good 

** Lurks in the heart of evil evermore. 
Evil its errand hath as well as good" — 

is a ftill more difficult tafk. So moulded and 
endowed by nature and yet to leave no other 
or more permanent traces of the fpirit before 
it left this fcene, than could be graven on the 
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hearts of thofe who loved her beft, is a thought 
Aill of fadnefs. Years have paiTed away and ftiU 
the defire has ever been prefent to repair, how- 
ever imperfe£tiy the lofs, and reduce to fome 
intelligible fhape, thoughts and ideas which often 
had been the fubjed of converiation. In fhady 
wood or beneath the ftarlit canopy of another 
clime 5 when the thoughts of the leaft ferious are 
prone to dwell on (bme of the great myfteries 
of life and immortality — and feek a Iblution for 
the ever-recurring problems of our prefent exift- 
ence, with that blending of the paft and the 
future which for the hour feems to blot out the 
prefent altogether, — the fubjedl of many of thefe 
Eflays paiTed under review. Confidering how 
the deep truths of religion and morals, in their 
bearing upon the buflnefs of the world and the 
great queftions of ibcial and political economy, 
might beft be brought into adtion, and a higher 
and lefs excluftvely fecular point of view pro- 
moted than that which too often or exclufively 
prevails for man's beft interefts, even here on 
earth, — hours fled fwiftly away. 

Something in this direction has been at- 
tempted in the little volume now offered, very 
imperfe£Uy no doubt ; and rather in the hope of 
ftringing together the ftray pearls of another, 
than by any fetting of my own to add much to 
their value. My part was to fupply the ground- 
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work and the tapeftry of coarfer ftuff, on which 

to work in, the artift's pattern and the brighter 

colours, preferved only in my memory ; or fcat- 

tered in fragments around an abandoned home. 

A tablet by the road-fide, raifed by a loving 

and unknown hand — to one equally unknown, 

- — on which ihould be written neither name 

nor date ^ but as a worthier record, the poet's 

thought — 

" • love lives on and has a power to blefs. 

When they who loved arc hidden in the grave." 

The end will ibmetimes confecrate the labour 
— and this has in every fenfe been a labour of 
love, both as regards the dead, and the living 
to whom the EiTays are addreiTed. If they could 
have been rendered more worthy of both, la- 
bour (hould not have been fpared : yet fuch as 
they are, it is hoped they may not be wholly 
without their ufe. Nature's all-bountiful hand 
throws many feeds upon the waters, and only a 
few are deftined to take root and become foreft 
trees, or flowers of fome ocean ifland to fill the 
air with firagrance. But nature's law does not 
for this fhow either ftint or change in the un- 
tiring and glad profufion. The wafte hurteth 
no one, and perhaps may fubferve other and 
ufeful ends ; — while the few that more happily 
take root carry bleffings in their bofom for the- 
prefent and the future. 
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Asto the fubjeft-matter of the following chap- 
ters, there will be much which might be deemed 
open to Johnfon's criticifm applied to Gray's 
Ode on "Eton College"— that the " profpeft" 
fu^efted nothing to Gray which every beholder 
did not equally think and feel. But I fhould be 
content to reft on the defence made for him, as 
equally and efpecially applicable to fuch a work 
as this : namely, that ^^ familiar ideas muft form 
theftaple of all that aims at univerfality of feeling, 
or acceptance. The things which ftir mankind 
moft deeply, are of univerfel experience.'* On 
thefe fubjefts it is no doiibt very difficult to keep 
above worn-out common-places, or the reitera- 
tion of truths already familiar to many readers. 
The only originality in many cafes which can be 
aimed at with advantage, is rather in the mode 
in which the ideas are expreiTed, in the feleftion 
of the topics or leading points dwelt upon, and 
the language, by which fomething of freihnefs 
may be given evep to old realities. On the 
other hand, whoever treats of great moral or 
(bcial queftions, on which the leading writers of 
every age have had much to fay, can fcarcely 
avoid plagiarifm ; and the unconfcious adoption 
of thoughts, at times even of the language in 
which flmilar ideas have been expreiTed. I 
can only fay, that whenever I have been enabled 
to trace in m mind to other writers, either the 
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ideas or the forms' of expreffion ufed, I have 
been careful to note the hGt — ^by giving the 
name of the original author, when in my power. 
If I have failed therefore in any inftance, it has 
only been by inadvertence, and I fhall truly 
regret it. As regards the writers, of the eflays 
already cited, as alfo Dr. Arnold and Arch- 
biihop Whateley — Rufkin, and Ifaac Taylor 
more efpecially, among the writers of the day; — 
long familiarity with their works, the refult of 
fincere admiration can hardly fail perhaps to 
have left traces in anything I could write on 
kindred fubje£ts. 
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<< When in green woods with idle fteps we ftray, 
And flowery ftreamers bar our onward way. 
With ruthlefs hands the clinging wreaths we tear, 
And tofs their firagile bloiToms in the air, 
Purfue our path, nor mark that *neath our feet 
We've cruihM the daily and the violet fweet. — 
So through the world our heedlefs courfe we wend, 
Nor paufe to think how often we offend 
The meek companion or the loving fi'iend ^ 
What chords we jar, what tender ties we rend, 
X^ight words in carelefs mood abroad we fling. 
But where they light, or ivbat the grief they bring, 
Or how ilrange chance may tip them v^th a fting. 
We put afide an unconfidered thing ; — 
Still onward prefs, our glances as we go 
Fling upward, fideward, — feldom down below \ — 
Yet there lie many a fnare we might avoid, 
Beaudes unfeen, and bleflings unenjoyed. 
The world is rich, — fo rich in Ample, fweet. 
Unheeded charms, they lie beneath our feet, 
The while we ftretch our arms abroad, for rare 
Sun^painted vifions, and grafp empty air." — Anon, 
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IJHACKERAY feys of one of his 
I moft life-like charaflers, — " Fate 
I and circumllances had angered that 
t originally friendly and gentle dif- 
poHtion ; hate and fufpicion had maftered him, 
and if it cannot be faid that his new life had 
changed him, at leaft it had brought out faults 
for which there had hitherto been no occafion, 
and qualities latent before. Do we know our- 
felves, or what good or evU circumllance may 
bring from us ? Thrice fortunate he to whom 
circumflances are made eafy ; whom Fate viHts 
with gentle trial, and Irindly heaven keeps out 
of temptation." 

The queftion which this paflage fuggefts 
forms one of the problems of life ; — the influ- 
ence of external circumftances upon the cha- 
ra£ler and detiiny of man ; and perhaps one of 
the hardeft to fblve in a perfcdly iatisfa<£tory 
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manner. The novelift feems difpofed to regard 
thefe influences as all-powerful. Emerfon takes 
a very different view ; and in his endeavour to 
throw fome light on the part we aft in forming 
our own hiftory, not only rates thefe influences 
very low, but is inclined to difregard them alto- 
gether, and affert the total independence of the 
fpirit of man of external conditions, and the 
entire fpontaneity of all good, and evil too. In 
one of his fomewhat paradoxical Effays on Man 
he fays, " that it is all a miftake to reprefent 
life as a perpetual ftruggle, and that man is the 
better who ftrives with temptation — for there 
is no merit in the matter — either Grod is there 
or He is not there ; if He is, man's nature is 
impulfive towards good, if not it is evil. Though 
people reprefent virtue as a ftruggle, the lefs a 
man knows or thinks about his virtues the 
better he is, and the better we like him, and 
we are not warranted in faying of him whofe 
free fpontaneous aft is good and graceful, 
« Crump is a better man with his grunting 
refiftance to all his native devils." 

Virtue and vice alike are here confidered as 
having much of fpontaneity in them, and the 
former as independent alike of efforts — ftrug- 
gles or viftory over adverfe circumftances, nay 
more than this, the author would have us be- 
lieve that either man or woman may be more 
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deferving of admiration and love, who ihall 
never have been called upon to ftruggle at all, 
than Luther in his foreft trials, or Hufs at the 
ftake ; a conclufion which ftands oppofed to 
the teftimony borne by the inward confcioufiiefs 
of every human being, as to what really con- 
ftitutes virtue in man. It is not his capacity 
for good, nor a confcious defire to do right, 
free even from any bias of perfonal or interefted 
motives ; but right thoughts and feelings pre- 
cipitated into fome fubftantial form, — projedied 
from the unfeen regions of thought into a viiible 
world, and reduced to practice ; defpite of every 
difficulty that can be interpofed, whether by 
the outward world of circumftances, or by 
fmifter influences developed from within. The 
capacity for good muft be there — the loving 
thought — ^the high conception ; — but all thefe 
may exift, and yet be neutralized or rendered 
worthlefs as regards the development and future 
deftiny of man, if there be not added the power 
to will and make them palpable, living reali- 
ties, embodied in deeds, and triumphing over 
every obftacle. 

We cannot even know as regards ourfelves, 
and how much lefs as regards others, that power 
has any exiftence until we fee it in aftive ope- 
ration ; — in fuch aflion as fhall teft its ftrength 
and prove its various qualities, draw out every 
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latent capacity and fearch each hidden fource of 
weaknefs too, giving fulleft play to all its beft 
and worft conftituents. Such a field of deve- 
lopment as this implies trial, and demands as its 
neceffary conditions, a conflift with adverfe or 
antagoniftic elements. As we are conftituted, 
and as the world around us is conftituted, it is 
very clear that higheft good can only come out 
of fuch conflidl with antagoniftic influences. 
Virtue, then, is the refult of a ftruggle for fupre- 
macy, and without fearching trial, that cannot 
be eftabliftied, or have any exiftence in a true 
ienfe. Virtue is the final produ£)-, the pure 
gold which comes out of the crucible, after the 
drofs has been burned up and caft afide by the 
fiery ordeal of the aflay. The precious metal 
muft indeed have been there, buried in the 
brute lump and mingled with the ore, as virtue 
in human nature ; but only by the preliminary 
crufhing, and the final (melting under a con- 
fuming fire, could it be drawn forth and made 
palpably exiftent; a thing of fterling worth 
and exchangeable value, in its adaptation to 
man's wants and the every-day bufinefs of 
life. So is it with virtue — nonexiftent for all 
pradlical purpofes — a ufelefs and a worthlefs 
thing while only dormant and buried in the 
heart. Like gold, its real value is the fum of 
human labour and life beftowed upon its pro- 
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du£lion for man's ufe, due account being taken 
of the dangers incurred, the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the ftrength of mind and body 
required to attain the final refult. Even after 
it reaches this ftage, how immeafurably may its 
value be enhanced by the genius, thought, and 
/killed labour of the workman ; — by labour and 
thought wrought into its fubftance, and giving 
it new and more attradive forms from day to 
day, in the effort to make it minifler to man's 
higher wants and more refined perceptions j — to 
lift it from the counter and the market, where 
it is the medium of honeft traffic between man 
and man, to that more elevated region where 
the fenfe of the beautiful and the love of the 
good and the true in every poffible form, become 
elements of a higher life ; and are as needful to 
its development, as is the bread we eat for the 
nourifhment of our body and its more limited 
powers of vitality and growth. 

If Emerfon had wifhed to maintain that a 
man is only truly good and virtuous in fb far as 
he gets rid of all felf-confcioufnefs and thought 
about it, and that thinking well of moral duties, 
or (peaking and writing well of our obliga- 
tions, advances us not a flep in the path of 
true virtue, fave in the degree in which both 
thoughts and defires by a fimultaneous, and if 
he will a fpontaneous procefs, take the form of 
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correfponding a£tion, it would have been eafy 
to have agreed with him. But this does not 
embody, nor indeed in many refpefts confift 
with what appears to be the central idea, — 
namely, that of value attaching to the eflfence 
or exiftence, apart from any outward projeftion 
or pra(9:ical application to the ufes and true 
bufmefs of life ; and efpecially the abfence of 
all neceffity for conflift or trial, or effort in any 
confcious fenfe, to give that virtue a fubftantial 
and proved exiftence, as regards alike the outer 
and the inner life, and its higheft form and de- 
velopment. 

But there can be little doubt this do£):rine of 
fpontaneity, as the charafteriftic of virtue, and 
its independence, in its manifeftation, of all 
external conditions, is too much oppofed to 
every day's experience to find any general ac- 
ceptance. On the other hand, are we pre- 
pared to afTent unrefervedly to the oppofite 
doftrine, conveyed in the novelift's view? If 
indeed it were true, as he would feem to infer, 
that one fet of circumftances may be fo fatally 
contrived as to develop in us all latent evil 
without bringing out the correfponding good 
to ferve as a correftive ; while another more 
felicitoufly defigned, by faving us from trial and 
temptation, may keep the evil in our nature 
dormant, and only roufe to life and aftivity 
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what is good : — then indeed might all men ex- 
claim, thrice welcome fuch golden lines of Fate, 
and wretched they whofe evil deftiny cafts them 
amidft trials fo full of peril, and outward cir- 
cumftances developing only the bad, and over- 
ruling by an inevitable neceffity all good. For 
ever to be deplored in that cafe may be the 
external conditions of a life ! 

We feel, intuitively aimoft, that in one or 
other of thefe views, perhaps in both, there muft 
be fome radical error. There are many par- 
tial or one-fided views of truth pafling current 
in the world among the carelefs and unthink- 
ing, which are each little better than a lie, if 
received without refervation, or wanting the 
counterpart to complete and make the ftate- 
ment true in any real fenfe. The fuppreffion of 
a part of the truth where there is evil defign, 
lawyers know by experience to be among the 
moft dangerous kinds of falfe evidence. So all 
partial ftatements of moral truths tend to uni- 
verfal error, and are the more dangerous, that the 
portion of truth which every one recognizes in 
them, gives vitality and buoyancy to the fella- 
cious inference tacked to it. Thefe refleftions 
fuggeft the importance of fome inquiry into the 
aftual conditions governing the development of 
charadler and deftiny, as thefe afFe£l the pfo- 
grefs of man from the cradle to the grave j — the 
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world of outward conditions and influences, the 
inner and more myfterious world of thought, 
with all the innate tendencies to good and evil 
with which we infenfibly grow up, and have to 
play out our parts on life's ftage. 

Perhaps one of themoft perplexing circum- 
ftances conne(9:ed with an inquiry of this na- 
ture is the number of contradi(9:ory fa(9:s and 
arguments which immediately ftart up in anta- 
goniftic array. If we turn firfl: to the confider- 
ation of the influence exercifed by the things 
external to us, we know from long experience, 
that, juft as to play upon a fretted firing can 
only produce difcord and lead to its final fnap- 
ping, fo, where man is weak, to try him beyond 
his flrength or power of refiflance is to infure his 
fall. We fee in life a thoufend inflances where 
this procefs is carried forward to its fatal end ; 
until men and women both faint and fall, never 
more in this world to rife from the fad flough 
of defpond into which they have funk. Whe- 
ther we look to civilized fociety or to favage life, 
and the hiflory of more or lefs barbarous races, 
partaking of the charafteriflics of both ; how 
completely man appears to be the creature of 
thofe external influences by which he is fur- 
rounded ; in every flage of life, perhaps, but 
more efpecially in childhood and youth. And 
fadder than all, how inevitably fatal are many of 
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theie outward conditions ; how hopelefs the 
ftruggle againft the combinations of evil which 
furround and envelope, as in the mefhes of the 
gladiator's net, their thoufand vidims, and mark 
them with a myfterious feal of reprobation from 
the very hour of their birth ; without — to all 
appearance— any human means or chance of 
efcape. 

The paflages juft quoted from Thackeray and 
from Emerfon, give the two extremes : — the 
one reprefenting man's entire fubjeftion to the 
tyranny of circumftances and an outward world 
— the other his abfolute independence, and the 
fpontaneity of his inner life. The moment we 
incline to adopt either of thefe views, many fefts 
rife up in evidence and offer their teftimony in 
fupport. 

If we turn to the revelation of nature, and 
feek in the wide field of analogy for additional 
light, by which to interpret thefe untoward 
evidences of dire fubje£lion to external con- 
ditions in fbme lefs flartling way, our perplexity 
only increafes with the crowd of witnefTes, all 
pointing to the fame verdift — the almofl abfo- 
lute empire of external influences over internal 
growth and powers of development We can- 
not fhut our eyes to the faft that fome of the mofl 
delicate and beautiful flowers will only blofTom 
or come to their deflined perfection in a genial 
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atmofphere, and with roots planted and carefully 
tended in propitious foil. That fome plants 
there are which will only yield fruit of choiceft 
kind in favourable circumftances, and both will 
degenerate or the tree prematurely perifh, with- 
out either bloflbm or fruit and the feed of a re- 
newed life, if thefe be denied. So feems it not 
often with thofe we love, thofe for whom we 
fhould hardly deem a fortune, or life itfelf too 
high a ranfom, if they were in peril as regarded 
the dangers of this world only ? There are 
plants which in a wild or uncultured ftate give 
only poifon berries or a root that kills, while 
under different influences of foil, climate, and 
culture, they afford healthy food. Scarcely more 
ftriking are thefe phenomena than the changes 
obvioufly wrought on the foul bynegle<El,as com-^ 
pared with culture ; by a poifonous atmofphere 
and a bad foil, contrafted with genial influences 
and careful cultivation. Plant and Spirit alike 
feem fo expofed to injury from external caufes, 
that culture and care, fhelter from ftorm and 
blight, the removal from peftilent air, and the 
deftruftion of all parafitic growth and noxious 
infefts, appears as effential to the well-being of 
the one, as of the other. Is it an unreafonable 
conclufion then,that only by ftrift obfervance of 
conditions fo apparently needful to bring to any 
perfedlion of development other forms of life, can 
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we hope to fee what we cherifh in human form 
go on to excellence ? There is too much analogy 
not to afford juftification, alike for the anxiety to 
attain this end by fuch means, and for the grief 
or remorfe which afflids us when we vifibly &il. 
But if we purfue the argument which fuch 
analogy fupplies, we are ftruck by another h.ik 
of great fignificance, namely, that to different 
plants and animals different conditions and de- 
grees of development are plainly affigned, as 
their normal and pre-ordained mode of exiflence. 
It is not given to all to attain the fame kind 
or degree of organic development. Carrying 
our obfervations a ftep farther, we fee indeed 
that, according to fome fixed and univerfal law, 
there is a mutual adaptation of the outward 
condition and fite of growth, to the life to be 
developed and the degree or kind of perfe£tion 
to be attained. Both vegetable and animal life, 
each in progreffive claffes, have their allotted 
latitudes and zones of elevation on the furface 
of the earth ; and this diflribution, with unerring 
certainty, is fecured and perpetually reproduced 
by the reciprocal fitnefs of the outward condi- 
tions and the inward vital and formative prin- 
ciple, to produce the deflined end. From the 
fnow-capped Andes and Himalayas to the tro- 
pical valleys and favannahs, the fame laws of 
diftribution and adaptation unvaryingly prevail. 
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And this additional fad: is to be noted, that by 
the fame laws man's power to intermeddle or 
to modify, efpecially to improve upon, thefe 
adjufted conditions of the outer influences and 
the inner life, is almoft null. A mightier hand 
than his has already fitly adapted the two to 
each other. The living organifm to the out- 
ward influences — the aflimilative and unfolding 
(or developing) power, from within outwards, 
to the foil to be pierced and fucked for nourifh- 
ment, the cold to be braved, the fcorching heat 
to be refifled, and innumerable other elements 
of influence intended to aft from without in- 
ward, — all with a mofl marvellous and perfeft 
adaptati[on are rigoroufly adjufted to each other. 
Unerringly and admirably adapted are all the 
parts in the entire circle of life on the earth's 
furface, animal and vegetable, and every part 
maintains a definite relation to the whole. 

This geographical diftribution of plants is not 
only regulated by laws as fixed as they are uni- 
verfal in character, but to every latitude and 
elevation above the level of the fea fpecial 
clafTes of animal and vegetable life are afligned. 
As Humboldt, in his " Cofmos," has eloquently 
told us, '' in the burning plains of the tropics 
reign the family of bananas, of cycadeae, and 
palms — on the flopes of the Cordilleras, in 
mountain-valleys and fliaded clefts, tree-ferns 
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and the cinchona. Immediately above the re- 
gion of forefts, the ground is covered with 
white bands of flowery fbcial plants, fmall aza- 
lias, thibandias, and myrtle-leaved andromedas. 
The alp-rofe of the Andes, the magnificent 
bifaria, forms a purple girdle round the fpiry 
peaks." And fb throughout the earth ; and no 
power or art of man can avail to modify, in any 
material degree, thefe general and fundamental 
conditions. The pine will not grow in the 
burning plains , whatever toil or effort he may 
beilow upon it; or the palm and banana on 
Ben Nevis. To tranfplant is labour lofl. Are 
there not different races of men as well as ani<- 
mals under a fimilar geographical diflribution ? 
Can we make Africa bring forth the white man 
or Caucafian type, or Europe fend forth its 
negro ? — Some fpeculative men may be fo mif^ 
led by vifionary theories of perfectibility and a 
millenium on this earth of ours, as it at prefent 
exifls, as to hold this pof&ble ; but it is difficult 
to feel any fympathy with their hopes, or to 
enter into their delufions. With fuch evidence 
before us, drawn from every kingdom of nature, 
that a fixed diftribution prevails everywhere 
and throughout ; from zoophytes to the human 
race, which man cannot alter 5 — that inequality 
lies at the very bafe of the whole fyflem, and 
that upon this bafis refts all thofe mutual rela- 
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tions which link together the various forces of 
nature and all the different orders of creation ; 
producing unity indeed — but a unity the very 
eflence of which is diverfity and inequality in 
the parts. It muft needs be the wildeft and moft 
mifchievous of delufions to feek to contravene 
this order, or to fafhion out of the elements 
before us another and a better world, either 
phyfical or moral. We cannot fucceed, as has 
been fhown in the lower fields of nature,- — 
general laws fo vifibly bar fuccefs that few are 
mad enough to attempt it. What but madnefs 
is it then, to feek this refult in the higher and 
infinitely more complicated provinces of life, 
where man is the organic nature to be expe- 
rimented upon — to be tranfplanted, grafted, 
pruned, clipped to a level, and reproduced under 
conditions plainly at variance with thefe fixed 
and univerfal laws. Amidft all the perplexities 
of ceafelefe change, the invariability and identity 
of thofe natural laws by which the world, both 
moral and phyfical, is governed, are too plainly 
indicated to permit of doubt ; and this fhould 
at leaft teach us a lefibn of humility, and the 
wifdom which confifts in acquiefcence and fub- 
miffion to an acknowledged neceffity. When 
this leflbn is once acquired, we feek only to 
difcover within what prefcribed limits the fpirit 
of man is allowed to work for his own develop* 
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ment and that of the race to which he be- 
longs, under the fixed conditions of inequality 
and diverfijty fo univerfally and unalterably pre- 
vailing. 

How fhould the Chrillian and the philofopher 
then regard this life, and (hape his courfe amidft 
fo many influences for good and evil, and an- 
fwering influences from within, to every one of 
which fomething of eternity attaches? This 
mixture of good and evil, which has now pre- 
vailed fix thoufand years, under every difpenfa- 
tion, is very certainly of Divine appointment, 
and too plainly eflablifhed by power and law, for 
man in his wildefl conceit to think he can efFed 
any material alteration ; — even if in a moment 
of delirium he could be infane enough to con- 
ceive that fome improvement upon it might be 
devifed. 

Yet, in fpite of all that is difcouraging in the 
general tendency of thefe fefts as regards indi- 
vidual effort, there is an inflin£live fenfe of 
power and of obligation to obtain the maflery 
over all that is external when clearly hoflile to 
the inner life. A feeling which, old as the 
race of man, lies at the heart of every fyflem 
of afceticifm that has ever been developed, 
whether bafed on Pagan philofophy or Chriflian 
tenets of fpiritual fupremacy. It is under this 
feeling that we torture ourfelves with vain 

c 
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efforts to turn afide outward evil from thofe we 
love. And this impulfe is fo ftrong and fb uni- 
verfal,that we may well deem it to pofTefs fome of 
the unerring truth of inftinft. To hedge round 
with triple fence the heart and perfon of the 
loved, and guard them againft all danger, to keep 
them from trial and trouble, to guide and fupport 
them left they ftrike their foot againft a ftone 
and fall, to protef): them even from all painful 
efforts or ftruggle, though a viftory may be the 
promifed refult, is not this what we all feek to 
do, whether wifely or not ? With what wifdom 
is the queftion ! And how fer the unvarying 
impulfe fprings from a right principle of love 
and faith, or a blind and fenfuous affe£):ion only, 
which cannot recognize beneath the trappings 
and ma(k of woe the angel's fmile ; but like Peter 
would turn the Saviour of the world from his 
Divine miifion, becaufe forrow and death lay in 
the path ; — which cannot fee that the way leads 
often heavenward, where thorns and flints are 
moft thickly ftrewed,.and the feet muft bleed 
that tread it. How often does the human mo* 
ther, as the hen with her brood of changelings, 
watch with agony the banks of that deep trea- 
cherous ftream into which the loved ones have 
boldly plunged, all regardlefs of her cries ; (he 
who cannot fee that they have found the true 
element for them, — where alone they can de- 
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velop all their Acuities, and find both health 
and life. 

On the other hand, while eng^ed upon this 
CQurfe, and moft difpofed to give full weight to 
the argument fuch univerfal and inftin£live feel- 
ing fu^efts in &vour of the real exiftence of a 
power to control outward conditions, — or at 
leaft their influence, upon the fpirit and deftinies 
of man, — we are met by a counter argument of 
at leaft equal force, fuggefted by the conftant 
failure of our efforts, and the further evidence, 
that not feldom when that failure is mofl fignal, 
we fee in after events good reafon to rejoice 
that fuch had been the ifTue. Strive as we may, 
how rarely, if ever, we fucceed in fafhioning 
otherwife than as they were originally rough 
hewn by defliny, the outward conditions of a 
life, whether it be our own or another's. Our 
endeavour fails even when befl devifed, (bme- 
times (though lefs often than the heart could 
defire) they fail, as has beeH remarked, to the 
manifefl greater advantage or happinefs of thofe 
we fought to keep in a fpecies of moral green- 
houfe carefully excluded from the wind of hea* 
ven. It is in the free air, under wintry fkies 
and fummer fhowers, that, with moil, a better 
development and flronger health is to be ob- 
tained. A truth too often exemplified in nature, 
and too plainly applicable to the moral world to 
admit of much queflion. 
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*' The thorns and briars that crofs 
The path by Heaven aflign'd us. 

Are gain inftead of lofs. 

If they clofer ferve to bind us 

Until the way be clearer." — Anon. 

There are fome indeed, it has been well re- 
marked, '^ to whom the cloud and the dark 
ftorm are more congenial than the bright fun- 
Ihine of a fummer day, and whofe powers are 
only called out, or any breadth or unity obtained, 
under ftrong external preflTure and much flern 
difcipline ; while to others of finer organia^ation 
and (lighter mould, the fame circumflances 
would have a withering and deflruSive efFeft." 

It is precifely in thefe diverfe natures and con- 
trary efFefts, that the wifefl of us fee ground of 
perplexity in praftical life. If fome flowers 
will only yield their fweeteft fragrance and mofl- 
precious virtues when bruifed and crufhed by 
adverfity, certainly to many, fuch rude difcipline 
is death. 

When we refleft how certainly the life given 
to us here, brief and temporary though it be, is 
one and continuous with that which in another 
world fhall have no end; and realize in our 
hearts the not lefs certain and pregnant truth, 
that the whole of our future life and being will 
take its colouring and character, according to 
its development here ; (the tendencies and re- 
fults of this probationary exiflence determining 
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the iflues of that) — we may well look with 
anxious eye upon the phafes and (hifting 
fcenes of the prefent temporary ftage; and 
fcan, with a beating heart, all the conditions 
that fhed their influence upon us, and thofe we 
love beft on earth. Efpecially are we led to 
inquire, whether indeed fo much can depend 
upon outward conditions and circumftances of 
life over which our control is negatived ? We 
can none of us choofe in what rank, or age, or 
country, or of what parents we (hall be born ; 
and how great and lafting are the influences 
which thefe feveral conditions, exclufive of all 
others, bring to bear upon us at every ftep, to 
the clofe of our earthly career ! How little in- 
deed is the power exercifed by many through- 
•out their lives, to modify in any eflfential circum- 
ftances the minor conditions, within thefe larger 
limits of our outward deftiny ! The dramatift ♦ 
aflferts, and not untruly perhaps, that 

** La Fortune felon qu'elle eft meilleure ou pire 
Jufque fur la penfee exercc fon Empire." 

Yet we are reluftant to admit that the material 
and external, which can only be regarded as the 
inferior elements entering into a man's life, 
fhould have a fupreme and altogether irrefiftible 
control over the fpirit and deftiny of a creature 

♦ «« L'Honneur et T Argent," by F. Ponfard. 
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endowed with the inheritance of immortality ; 
precifely thofe elements or conditions of his 
being too, which by their nature are leaft fub- 
jed to his control, and for the a£i:ion of which 
he feems neverthelefs to be more or lefs morally 
refponfible ! In this view of the fubjedl it is 
impoffible to deny, there would be fbmething 
wholly irreconcileable with our conception of 
the higheft attributes of God — Juftice, Wif- 
dom, Goodnefs. As men, by the All-merciful 
and Juft, cannot be created merely to be de- 
flroyed, much lefs to gather, in a brief and 
evil harveft, the feed of eternal pain and fuf- 
fering ; therefore (eems it certain that neither 
can they ever be placed in circumftances, whe- 
ther from without or within the influences may 
flow, by which they mti/i irretrievably and un-' 
avoidably fall ; or indeed under any conditions, 
the whole tendency of which, as regards the race 
and the individual alike, (hall not be to lift man 
higher in the fcale of creation, and draw him 
nearer to that God in whofe image, and for whofe 
greater glory, he has been made. Let us turn 
again to the two Revelations of God, given in 
the Scriptures and in the works of Nature, and 
fee if there be nothing direct or fymbolic which 
may eftablifb as a fa6l, and a principle deducible 
from Law, what is here only fuggefted as a 
natural inference from ethical and moral pre- 
mifes. 
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In the field of nature, the harmony of the 
vital power of the plant with the outward con- 
ditions of its exiftence is neceiTary, becaufe 
everything is related ; and as a general rule this 
is adequately provided for. From firft to laft 
the life of the plant depends on the maintenance 
of a definite adjuftment between its internal 
conftitution, and the external circumftances or 
influences by which it is iiirrounded. Every- 
thing in Nature feems to bring into the world 
with it — in its own capability of fubferving an 
ulterior and higher end — a reafbn why all other 
things (hould be influenced by it ; a reafbn too 
why in its turn, it alfo (hould be influenced by 
everything elfe. Thus, for example, the leaf, 
while engaged in appropriating to itfelf and 
affimilating carbon, fetting free in the procefs 
oxygen, and (b helping to maintain a definite 
proportion of thefe elements, is fubje£t to have 
its own vital powers, on which the whole pro- 
cefs depends, aflFe6led by the quantity of car- 
bonic acid which may happen to be prefent in 
the atmofphere : one of many fads belonging 
to a clafs fuggeftive of the momentous infer- 
ence, that human nature alfo may be both fub- 
jedive and objeftive ; — modified and modifying 
in turn. In accordance with this law are the 
phyfical fafts governing the growth and de- 
velopment of the plant. If the organs of nu- 
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trition in the internal economy of vegetable life 
be obftru£ted or injured, the individual plant 
fufFers and languifhes, or fails altogether ; if the 
development of the plant, from any iimilar 
combination of external or internal influences, 
be arrefted, a dwarfed and deformed produd): 
follows. And between the internal conftitu- 
tion and the external conditions there muft 
be a certain definite and fitting adjuftment of 
kind and proportion, or irreparable and unavoid- 
able injury is the refult. 

Refleding on thefe fundamental principles 
of vegetable life and development, who can 
fail to fee the flriking analogy prevailing be- 
tween this and the moral life ? But how fear- 
fully this condition of fitting and definite pro- 
portion often feems wanting, and yet how fadly 
the refult implies the exiftence and unerring 
operation of a fimiiar law in the moral, as in the 
natural and phyfical world ! How far the in- 
ternal — the vital and formative, or aflimilative 
and plaftic powers of the living organifm, in 
man as in plants — can, or may be expe6led to 
counteraft, fuch want of adjuftment between 
the moral conditions of the world and man's 
inward conftitution, as are too frequently ap- 
parent under every form of life, civilized and 
favage ; and to prevail for good againft a feem- 
ingly overwhelming preponderance of adverfe 
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and hoftfle elements, is the whole queftion for 
confideration. A moft momentous and abforb- 
ing one ; for the evidences of lavi(h wafte and 
total &ilure, everywhere vifible in the field of 
nature, where we fee 

" that of fifty feeds 
She often brings but one to bear/* 

receives a ftrange fignificance when we obferve 
the fame law, to all appearance, prevailing in 
the higher world where man is the feed ! We 
fee the &£t, yet (brink from the more obvious 
conclufion to which it leads, even though fo 
much in Scripture feems to bear it out, as 
monftrous and revolting ; configning races, na* 
tions, to deftru£tion, and millions under every 
clime and form of culture fince man was firft 
created^ to all that the gloomieft Calvinifm has 
ever conceived or invented. The fad is there, 
in nature and in man, nor can it be difputed ; 
(the texts are in the Scriptures) that " many are 
called and few are chofen," — " broad is the 
way that leadeth to deftru£Hon," — all tending 
to one and the fame Calviniftic conclufion; 
yet ftill the heart refufes to receive it as coming 
from God, or free from the taint of human 
mifinterpretatlon ! Nor can any complete fo- 
lution of {0 hard a problem be offered here. 
The objeft is rather, to draw attention to other 
features, both in the written and the fymbolic 
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revelation ; in exprefs declarations and in not 
lefs ftriking analogies, intended, we believe, by 
their Divine Author, to qualify and corredl the 
falfe impreffion likely to be derived by man from 
either, if they had exifted lingly ; but which, 
taken together, lead to a rational conclufion ; 
and one both heart and underftanding can accept 
as more in accordance with man's higheft con- 
ception of the Divine Attributes. 

What are thefe oppofing fa<9:s and precepts ? 
As all things are difpofed by an Omnifcient 
Being, and the end defigned or defired by Him, 
is not, we are afTured, that finful man ^^ fhould 
peri(h, but turn from his wickednefs and live,'' 
it is difficult to believe, whenever appearances 
jeem to make him the mere plaything or pre- 
deftined vidlfm of a combination of evil influ- 
ences, that beneath all which to us is infcrut- 
^ble and myfterious in fuch difpenfation, there 
is not fomething hidden which known or rightly 
underftood ; — feen from " fome higher point of 
vifion," would bear a different conftru£lion. 
Again, the general tendency of all Nature's pro- 
vifions is benevolent and merciful ; — to prolong 
life and make it pleafant to enjoy ; to perpetuate 
and renew it in youth and vigour. This is Na- 
ture's unceafmg miffion, and (he performs it in 
letter and (pirit, with the lavifh profufion of 
means which (peaks of exhauftlefs refources^ 
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and equally boundleis and unwearying benevo- 
lence of defign. 

In Scripture, alfo, if there be many texts 
ftem, emphatic and imequivocal, (peaking of 
the deadly and eternal eflfefls of perfevering in 
oiFence or evil, yet the fame unbounded love 
and benevolence of deiign virhich we obferve 
pradlically illuftrated in Nature is apparent in 
nearly every page. Love and mercy lie at the 
foundation of Chriftianity— only infinite Love 
and Goodnefs could have vifited man in the 
peribn of his Redeemer. 

If we take the two counterparts therefore, 
and let them mutually interpret and qualify each 
other, the refult, as we anticipated, gives a con- 
cluflon at which the moral fenfe does not revolt* 
And it is this ; that Evil, in fo many forms ram- 
pant in the moral world, is typified in the wafte 
and failure of nature, and that the natural cScStSj 
according to the laws of the univerfe, are fiital 
and eternal. Thefe two great fa£i:s appear fb 
plainly fhadowed forth in both Revelations that 
they do not feem to admit of difpute ; while the 
Gofpel fcheme of Redemption and of Grace is 
refledled in that univerfal and primeval fyftem of 
benevolence and goodnefs manifefled through 
the minuteft of the arrangements of the phyfical 
world. Juflice, ftern and inexorable — Mercy, 
refting on infinite Love and Wifdom, are the 
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two governing principles of the univerfe ; and 
both have their part in creation, and their mif- 
fion to fulfil under a dtfpenfation of Grace^ — by 
the myfteries of which alone can the two be 
reconciled and blended into one confident end. 
With this larger view of the univerfal fcheme, 
moral and phyfical, for our guidance, the ano- 
malies and heart-breaking contradictions in the 
world lofe fomething of their importance ; al- 
though it may not be denied that enough ftill 
remains often to bewilder and perplex both the 
loving and the devout ; enough to tempt the 
fcofiFer ftill to mock at all attempts to build up 
a philofophical fcheme of divine government 
complete in all its parts, in which contradiction 
and doubt (hall difappear. The miffing link 
cannot be fupplied by man — that link which 
could alone enable him to bridge over the chafm 
that ftill to human eyes feparates the Law and 
the Gofpel, with their diftinClive fyftems ; or 
rather, as we are afllired, the fucceffive develop- 
ments of one from the beginning. But that it 
has been bridged over invifibly by Divine hands, 
we know and believe ; and fo fafhion our life, 
dark and thorny though fome of its paths re- 
main, in the faith that at the end of the journey, 
when the draught from the cup, whether bitter 
or fweet, (hall have been drained, this myftic 
bridge will be found ready to receive every weary 
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and earth- ftained traveller, who has ftriven with 
earned heart to be true to the beft that he knew, 
and to carry him fafely on to fountains of living 
water, there to reft and be refrefhed. 

But apart from, or rather we fhould fay in 
addition to, thefe general confiderations tending 
to ihow the impoffibility of a Chriftian adopting 
the extreme view that any of the human race 
are the mere playthings or victims of outward 
conditions over which their control is fmall, and 
often wanting altogether ; there are (bme of a 
more fpecial nature which muft not be over- 
looked, as materially tending to affirm, in a 
direft and fetisfadlory manner the more confo- 
latory conclufion, that there are in man certain 
powers of a Spiritual character ; (ufmg the term 
in contradiftin£tion to what is external and ma- 
terial) capable of refifting the utmoft malice 
of evil agencies, whatever form thefe may take, 
or however combined for mifchief. A fpiritual 
power of Divine origin and efficacy implanted 
in each individual for his own fecurity — in every 
man for influence on his kind ; and ever prefent 
and operative in God who is over all. This 
not only appears, as has been fhown, in an ori- 
gbal benevolence of defign in the firft creation 
of the univerfe with its external laws, but in the 
fpecial adaptation of thefe to man's weaknefs 
and wants. We are too ready perhaps to afTume 
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that there may be circumftances in the outer 
life fo fingularly trying and adverfe to the growth 
of goodnefs or virtue, that thefe could not pofS- 
bly be developed under fuch deleterious infiu« 
ences. Without going to the fabulous legends 
of the calendar of Roman Saints for evidence, 
have we not authentic records enough of both 
Saints and Martyrs, often born and educated 
imder the worft heathen influences — and iinfiil 
men like ourfelves — whoamidft the dir eft calam- 
ities and per(ecutions,have preferved their faith ; 
and after a long life of trial, in which mere beg« 
gary and deftitution were but fmall incidents, 
died at the ftake or on the crofs, firm in heart 
and ftedfaft in fpirit ? 

And not only have Chriftians (b afTerted the 
fuperiority of the (piritual over the material 
world, and vindicated human nature from the 
charge of utter fubjeftion to that which was ex- 
ternal ; but men in every age have read us the 
fame lefTon, in .their lives or in their death, who 
had not the truths of Chriftianity to enlighten 
and fortify them. Buddhifts and Idolaters of 
many creeds have trampled in the duft every 
folicitation of fenfe, and, in their afpirations for 
another ftate of Being or an unknown God, bid 
defiance to all thofe influences of outward con- 
ditions which held their fellow men in bonds. 
When we are told then of the abfolute fubjec- 
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don of man to thefe fame external conditions, 
may we not point to thefe great examples of men 
who, living and dying, have vidorioufly and 
conclufively proved his abfolute independence ; 
fo far as the development of an inner life, and 
the fafety of the fpiritual being clothed in our 
common humanity is concerned. 

Granting even that thefe are exceptions, and 
that, as regards the great majority of mankind, 
the independence of the world of external cir- 
cumftances has no real exiftence; the fa£l, 
however fully admitted, in no degree militates 
againft the folemn truth, that man has been 
gifted with a power from within to refift tri- 
umphantly the very worft extremity of evil 
from without. We cannot but believe that this 
fame power, fb vidlorioufly manifefted in fome 
individuals of the human race, has been be- 
flowed upon all, and forms a part of the in- 
heritance of life. Where this is weakly de- 
veloped or dwarfed in growth, the power of 
externals no doubt becomes proportionably 
more abfolute ; and the influence they exercife 
on the poor and uneducated — the heathen or 
the &vage — is calculated to be difaftrous. And 
why it fhould be fo, or how, in the myftery of 
the Divine Government, the otherwife natural 
and inevitable eiFecls may be more or lefs com- 
pletely averted in eternity, it is vain for man to 
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inquire. But this conclufion we may draw, 
that as man has been endowed with powers of 
the higheft order to countera£t all external 
evil as regards himfelf, and to extend this influ- 
ence over others to a fimilar end, there muft 
be fome field for the exercife of this virtue — for 
the mere polTeffion of either gift or power fuf- 
fices to indicate a duty and to impofe an obliga- 
tion. Within what limits and in what direc- 
tion are the only practical queftions. 

Original conditions in the order of nature, 
phyfical and moral, we have feen are placed al- 
together beyond his reach. He has in efFeft no 
power of control or interference. 

The already perfeft adaptation in the infe- 
rior departments, and the exceedingly limited 
nature of man*s power in any way to modify 
thefe general conditions, even in individual cafes, 
lead to the inference therefore that we may ex- 
aggerate both our power and our obligation to 
attempt the control of outward circumftances, 
where man himfelf is concerned. This diftinc- 
tion, however, is not to be overlooked, namely, 
that in the moral world there are difturbing in- 
fluences of great potency, fpringing from man 
and his fpirit, for which he may well be called 
upon to apply the remedy, and attempt it with 
more eSeA than in the field of nature. He 
does, with good or evil defign, influence the 
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condition of others to an extent not pradicable 
for him in phyfical things. And it is the im- 
poffibility of our avoiding the exercife of fuch 
influence, confcioufly or otherwife, that entails 
the refponfibilitjr of unceafing eflFort to fee that 
it is a good and right influence, which like elec- 
tric force, muft neceflTarily emanate from us 
wherever we are. Our dire£l interference when 
with beft defign muft be with very limited wiC- 
dom, from our total ignorance of the final ifliues. 
That over all there is a fuperintending Provi- 
dence, controlling alike the outer and the inner 
world, the material and the ipiritual, the eflForts 
and their iflTue, we may admit without excluding 
the limited agency of man to mould and modify. 
Agencies for evil in one diredion, fpringingfrom 
man's felfifhnefs or his ignorance, to be counter* 
a£ted by agencies for good, in the confcientious 
efforts of all true men and women, each in their 
fphere, to abate and refift whatever bears on 
the face of it a pernicious tendency. 

This, alfb, is in perfeft accord with man's 
moral conftitution, and with the Divine dif^ 
penfation under which he is placed. Thefe 
have a tendency to make vicarious effort and 
facrifice for a fellow-creature's benefit, the moft 
acceptable offering to God. We can even fee 
in this law of his being, an efpecial reafon why 
in the order of the univerfe, there (hould be a 
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provifion, for a dire£l and £ir more extenfive 
intervention of man to determine the outward 
conditions and influences of the development 
of good and evil in his own fpecies, than in 
any other feftion of nature. A liberty and 
fcope of adtion correfponding with Free will, — 
with its importance in relation to his ultimate 
deftiny, and the moral refponfibility attaching 
to its full exercife. 

A great difference of opinion may exift, of 
courfe, as to the boundaries within which this 
modifying influence can be either legitimately 
or beneficially exercifed ; the more fo as we fee, 
notwithf^anding thefe grounds for believing in 
an extended field of activity, that the general re* 
fults feem not improbably to be, as certainly and 
determinately governed by fixed laws as in the 
inferior kingdoms of life, where man's power 
does not extend. Plainly our influence is cir- 
cumfcribed within certain limits, and our duties 
may have within them but a narrow range after 
all. So in that cafe (hould be our regrets that we 
often fail to exercife the control we defire, or 
efFe£l the changes afFe£ling the defliny of others 
which we wifh, fince it is always poffible thefe 
may have gone beyond the proper fphere or 
pr^fcribed limits of pur a£lIon. The effort in 
our purblind ftate may have been right as regards 
ourfelves — made according to our knowledge 5 
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and yet in mercy, or in wiiSom, rendered abor- 
tive. Let us not forget in all fuch cafes that the 
ifiue is with God who feeth and knoweth all 
things, and careth for all his creatures. 

Yet withal there is fo vaft a power exercifed 
by mind over mind, and an influence fo extended 
and obfervable in modifying external conditions 
— in the natural and focial order of things in 
the midft of which we live ; iuch large, not to 
fay abfblute, power over individual mind and 
character is derived from the ibcial and family 
relations, that the very extent of the power 
(as in the other cafe its limitation indicated 
abfence or curtailment of obligation) leads to 
an inference diametrically oppofed. When we 
fee thefe great influences for good or evil in full 
operation in the world, and in the ibcial and 
family relations, we are irrefiftibly led to a con« 
ception of how imperious may be the demands 
for effort, and how awful the refponfibility rett- 
ing upon every individual, who in the fphere of 
his a3ion either negle£ls or abufes a power, the 
influence of which flretches into eternity. " N(h 
blejfe oblige^* was a motto of ancient chivalry. 
In things pertaining to the moral and eternal 
difpenfations it is ftill more emphatically true, 
that power to do good is an obligation laid on 
every foul entrufted with it to energetic a£tion, 
and the fuUeft exercife of its privileges. It has 
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been obferved that even in this our fallen ftate, 
could each man in his own perfon ceafe to do, 
and be a wilful caufe of that which is evil ; — a 
fingle generation might fuffice to bring a mil- 
lenium, and the univerial reign of peace and 
good-will on earth. And it is more palpably 
true, that if every one whom Providence has 
placed at the head of a family, were even in that 
narrow circle to devote wifely and rightly all the 
energies, the faculties, and the power poiTefTed, 
to corred or avert evil, develop the good, and 
to exercife in an enlightened and truly Chriftian 
fpirit, what control might be in his hands over 
thofe who live under his roof, and who are there- 
forie of neceffity more or lefs fubjed to his au- 
thority, the world would fpeedily wear another 
face. In that fmall fphere of individual action 
where the outward conditions of exiftence alfo, 
muft in part at leaft,befubje<£l to his influence, — 
conditions on which we fee the development of 
good or evil fo much depend ; who can doubt 
that effort there, in a right diredlion, would caufe 
fo vaft a diminution of what we habitually con- 
fider as the irremediable evils of this world, with 
a correfponding increafe of good, as totally to 
change the inner life — the movement and afped 
of fociety. The fountain which determines the 
qualities of the whole flream of life, is firft the 
parental, and then in a larger fenfe the domeflic 
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and family relationfhip. This the Chinefe have 
feen, and for 3,000 years they have built Ibcial 
order and the ftability of an empire upon it : 
and in unexampled ftability they have had their 
reward. It is the keyftone of the whole fabric 
of Chinefe polity — the principle of mutual re- 
fponfibility being only a logical fequence. 

If there were a more general recognition 
even of this great truth, that all fociety is un- 
folded froni the family, as fruit and feed and 
future life are all contained in the bud and the 
bloflbm, thefe determining their charader ; and 
if in the midft of thefe inner circles of being, 
where the formative principle of fociety is ac- 
tively at work from within outward, every mem- 
ber of a family, each in their place, laboured to 
the fame end, — to promote, inftead of more fre- 
quently labouring with a fad perverfity to blight, 
the good which is given to be developed under 
every roof-tree ; the world would certainly fee 
a marvellous change, in a fingle generation. 
This does not mean only the naked truifm that 
if every one were good the world would be bet- 
ter. The family is a myftic and revolving cir- 
cle, ever enlarging until it embraces the earth 
within its circumference, and no good or evil 
is wrought into its eccentric lines at any one 
point, but felf-repeating, at ever recurring in- 
tervals and diftances, it leaves its mark, to be 
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whirled through all fpace and time in perpetually 
enlarging orbits, on to Eternity. 

Perhaps the very difficulty we experience in 
this labour, when all our beft efforts have been 
made, may be a needful warning to us, that 
after all it is not the outward conditions that are 
the moft effential, and thefe are hence placed {o 
far above our control : — for if only of inferior 
importance, we could better underftand the in- 
fuperable obftacles to our liiccefs, often when all 
our defires are concentrated upon the one labour 
of changing them for the better. It may be to 
imprels upon all mankind by this perpetual 
thwarting of defire, the important truth, other- 
wife in fome danger of being loijb fight of, 
namely, that whatever the influence of ex- 
ternal conditions, it is the plaftic-moulding and 
formative vital power working ab introy with a 
divinely derived affimilative and tranfmuting 
power, upon all the moft diffimilar elements 
fupplied from without, to which we fhould 
mainly look for fuccels in accomplifbing the true 
ends of exiftence : — and it is precifely there, 
that every individual rules with more or lefs of 
paramount fway, and others can leaft meddle 
or control. That which has the determining 
influence over our development and future 
deftiny, would thus be placed the moft abfo- 
lutely under the control of the individual 
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whom it moft concerns, and the moft efFedually 
guarded from modification or difturbance ab 
extra. There is Ibmething at once encourag- 
ing and conlbling in this view, feeing the mul- 
titudinous evil influences abroad in the world ; 
the negleded or perverted Ibcial relations ; and 
all the wrong and mifchief thofe who are near- 
eft, and' ought to be deareft to each other, 
mutually and incefTantly, through Ignorance or 
through Vice, work on themfelvesand all around 
them ! We are not then wholly at the mercy 
of fuch finifteror untoward contingencies, placed 
as they generally are fo far beyond our reach and 
out of our control. Though in man, as in the 
plant, it may be efTential that there (hould be 
fbme definite adjuftment between the internal 
conftitution and the external influences ; yet as 
there are fixed laws which provide for this ad- 
jufhnent in the one, we can hardly believe that 
lefs forefight has been (hown when the deftiny 
of man is at flake. As the moral and fpiritual 
principle in man (the true formative germ or 
power in him) is of infinitely higher order 
than that which is merely vital in plants or 
animals, fb is it natural to conclude it pofTefTes 
within itfelf a wider range and greater capacity 
of a6lion in developing life, by the aflimilation of 
all nutritious principles, and the rejedion or re- 
fiftance to the efFe£ts of all more noxious ele- 
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ments that may be brought ah extra in contaiSt 
with it. If this be the law and in the order of 
nature, then a far greater difplay of antagonifm 
between the external influences under which 
humanity would be placed for growth and de- 
velopment, and a more complicated adjuftment 
of external and internal conditions and powers, 
than in the other and lower or flmpler fields of 
creation, would be exaftly what we fliould ex- 
pect. And afluming, as we are fully entitled 
to do, that all thefe antagoniftic elements and 
principles however energetic or numerous, in 
the midft of which the foul's development is to 
take place while on earth, are under ftrift con- 
trol, not fortuitous, but pre-ordained in view of 
the ultimate and higheft well-being of mankind, 
(man individually and coUedlively,) there is fome- 
thing profoundly confolatory in the refleftions 
fuch a view fuggefts. To every fttuation of life 
there may be fome efpecial adaptation and ad- 
juftment; — to every individual alfo fuch adjuft- 
ment, having reference alike to the feed to be 
brought through growth and development to 
harveft, and to the particular parafitic growths 
and noxious weeds which fpring up in the fame 
foil ; the prefervation of the firft and the deftruc- 
tion of the laft being the end and defign of all this 
wondrous and complicated arrangement. Some 
adverfities and trials (of temper efpecially) de- 
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mand (and by the demand help to create the fup- 
ply ] a plentiful growth of patience and charity ; 
others again of courage and faith, or of love and 
felf-denial. Profperity and power are apt to 
generate arrogance and forgetfulnefs of God. 
The fame foil ploughed up with {harp diftrefs 
and adveriity, harrowed over with iron teeth, 
brings forth humility and fubmiffion. There 
are adverfe circumftances, which are really only 
adverie from one point of view : from (bme 
higher elevation it might be feen that they were 
thofe beft adapted to fofter and bring forth in 
vigour fuch good fruit as Perfeverance, Enei^, 
Cheerfulnefs under trial, Hope, Benevolence, 
Truth, and fo on through all the virtues. The 
funfhine and the rain, have each their part in 
fertilizing the earth and maturing the fruit for 
man's nourifhment. And as each foil, each 
zone of the earth, we have feen, has its own 
adaptations for particular feeds ufeflil to man, 
and for adding at the fame time to the general 
fruitfulnefs of the earth, fo are there attached 
to all, fpecial conditions favourable to particular 
weeds or noxious growths. The culture of the 
one, and the deftruftion of the other, is pre- 
cifely the labour and the buiinefs of life affigned 
to man, and the difoovery of each, in the lot 
affigned him, the firft duty and neceffity of his 
exiftence. 
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We are fo apt, in an accufing or repining 
fpirit, to charge Providence with injuftice or 
mifgovemment — ^not in words perhaps, but in 
our fecret hearts, wearied and Sometimes be- 
wildered in the labyrinthine cares of life ; feeing 
only bootlefs toil and an dmlefs life before us, 
and feeling lonelinefs with doubt and diftruft 
around. Angels may fee it all in a very different 
afpe£b,and rejoice even in the hour of our greateft 
trial. Nay, fufficient is revealed to us, in fitful 
glimpfes like thefe, of the general working of 
Divine laws, to give us both patience and hope. 
For what are the true prizes to be won in this 
life ? Not that which perifhes with it furely, but 
that which furvives; not wealth, nor power, 
nor ftrength, nor caflles, nor land ; thefe go not 
with us — they are of the earth, earthy, and mufl 
ever remain there, perifbing and paffing utterly 
away, as &r as we are concerned, when the 
grave clofes over us. But thofe which furvive, 
and which it is ours to carry beyond this life 
to another, are qualities of mind, and heart ; 
loves and hates, habits and defires, difpofitions 
which form the charafter. By thefe our future 
and eternal deflinies are fafbioned. Hope, faith, 
charity, courage, patience, felf-denial and felf- 
control, the love of good and hatred of evil, thefe 
are the final fruit of that good feed planted in us 
by Divine Power, and which we are planted 
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on this earth for a feafon to develop, under fiich 
changing circumftances of inborn chara£ter, 
companionfbip, and outward conditions as hath 
to Him feemed fit. Woe to us, only if we are 
flu^fh hufbandtnen and let the feed perifh ; 
good produce giving place to the ever-encroach- 
ing weeds ! Inequalities no doubt there are in the 
deftinies affigned to the different races and indi- 
viduals of the fpecies. There are Bufbmen and 
Hottentots in every civilized race, juft as there 
are whole fpecies in that ftate in the natural 
diftribution of mankind — (bme vefTels made to 
honour and others to humbler ufes ; and why 
this great difparity, or how thefe overwhelming 
inequalities (ball be reconciled with juftice 
hereafter, none may tell. 

But apart from thefe fombre extremes, wholly 
dark and infcrutable, how frequently do we fee 
thefe trials and adverfe circumflances for which 
we may have the world's pity, are really hidden 
bleffings, if we receive them in a right and 
reverent fpirit. How often do they prove, as 
we only plainly fee in after life, to have been 
the means, deprived of which we could never 
have developed latent virtues, efTential to our 
future fortunes or happinefs. Many a maiden, 
with bereaved afFe(5):ions, lapfes into hopelefs 
fpinfterhood, fubje(5):ed to all the caprices of the 
crabbed or the filly, — the fuUen pride or felfifh- 
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nefs of unfympathizlng relatives. She leads a 
dull, monotonous, and feemingly aimlefs life, 
eating the bitter bread of dependence ; — dull and 
fad enough certainly it feems ! What fhall be 
her compenfation for the bright fpring of youth, 
fpent by others in loving and being loved, and 
thofe maturer years made yet more fweet by 
all the joys and endearments of maternity ? Is- 
not fuch a foil peculiarly fitted for the growth 
of all the gentler virtues — firft Patience, then 
Self-denial, then Charity; laftly, Refignation, 
Faith, Refolution, Hope — all worked out in the 
unpromifing duties of her narrow home fphere ? 
Could any more precious dowry have been hers 
in this life, and making her deftiny bright with 
joys in another which (hall have no end. Shall 
we pity her for thefe days of trial ? But it will 
perhaps be faid, fuch conditions of life may alfo 
fofter the worft paffions, nor can it be denied ; 
with equal truth, however, it may be replied, 
fuch refults are not the neceflary confequences, 
nor if the fpirit were well conditioned would 
they be either the natural or legitimate refults. 
It is the fpirit in which fuch chaftifements or 
griefs as befall us are received, which mainly 
determines whether they fhall prove curfes or 
bleffings. 

It is thus often that the lead envied in this life 
may be the moft favoured in reality. We wafte 
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our hearts in feeking after vain (hows and all 
periibable vanities — grafping at fhadows and 
paffing negleded by the only fruit which hath 
true fubftance in it, and which will neither 
fade nor perifli with us. Thus, it may be, the 
fpoiled childr^ of the world are the only truly 
unfortunate of the earth ; more to be pitied per- 
haps, could we look beyond the grave and read 
their whole deftiny, than the Bo^jefman or the 
Hottentot — the waifs and the ftrays, whether 
of favage or civilized life. It is the ftruggle for 
conqueit over evil in whatever fbape it afTails us 
— true-hearted and never ceafing, maintained 
through vidory and defeat, with earneft and 
undying effort — that (hall form a title in His eyes 
who readeth the hearts of men, and knoweth 
of what duil we are made. 

There is in the hiftory and pathology of 
morbid poifons when introduced into the human 
(yflem, much that is highly illuflrative and con- 
fblatory too, as regards this influence of external 
conditions ; and prefenting a far clofer analogy 
to all the other moral and fpiritual conditions of 
humanity, than has ever yet been brought out. 
If we take fmall-pox for inftance. It has been 
demon flrated, by the progrefs of the difeafe, to 
the fatisfadtion of all medical men of experience, 
that the gravity of the charaSer or fatality of the 
difeafe, neither depends upon the quantity nor 
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the virulence of the poifon with which the pa- 
tient has been brought in conta£l and inoculated ; 
but on the internal conditions and ftate of the 
fyftem at the time of infeSion. This it is which 
mainly determines the courfe and final refult of 
the difeafe. True, there are certsRn poifons, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and atmofpheric, fo concentrated 
and deadly, that from the firft moment of contadl 
all the powers of life are palfied, as with a fudden 
blight, whatever may be the ftate of the fyftem. 
But this in no degree invalidates the truth or force 
of the argument derived from the preceding feries 
of well afcertained fa(5):s, any more than thefe 
h&s of a different order lofe their application 
becaufe fpecifics and agencies have been known 
by which the human body was made proof to 
the moft deadly poiibns — and fuch fpecifics have 
been given for man's fpiritual being, and are 
promifed from on high to thofe who will rightly 
feek and afk for them. There is no evil or poifon 
in this life, for which there is not a balm in 
Gilead, though alas ! we may not always know 
where to look or how to find it, whether for our 
own relief or that of others. 

The lefTon all thefe various, in fome fenfe 
antagoniftic and contradictory, reflexions fug- 
geft, and are calculated to enforce, does not 
appear then to be Indifference to the outward 
conditions in which men and women are placed. 
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for the growth or development of chara£ter 
and their higher (piritual nature. Whether 
thele be peftilent or falubrious, injurious and 
hoftile, or beneficial and genial, can never 
be of little concern ; when it may be in our 
power to remove thofe in whom our affec- 
tions centre, from their influence or vicinity. 
To us they are evil^ and to Him alone in whofe 
hands are all the iflfues, may evil be a permitted 
inftrument of good, and becaufe to Him, it 
may be quite other than evil. We may neither 
permit nor ufe evil in any fhape, and it is our 
obvious duty, therefore, to do our beft to cut 
off all connexion with it ; and if we fail by no 
lapfe of our own, and when we have done all 
in our power to neutralize, what to our limited 
means of judging feemed evil, then and then only 
we may reil in faith that fo, perhaps, it has been 
ordered, — wifely and mercifully, by One who 
cannot err, and who willeth not the perdition of 
the mofl erring of his creatures. True, we may 
be left a prey to fome doubt whether we have 
indeed done all that was or might have been in 
our power. Whether all effort and all facrifice 
had been made in the effort to z& up to the 
didtates of our judgment and confcience. But 
there is no more remedy for this than for the 
memory of a crime, the confequences of which 
are far beyond our reach : — to be fuffered, there- 
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fore, with a bruifed Ipirit, a humbled and a con- 
trite heart. If we indeed believe that fouls 
whofe eternal welfare we have defired, prayed, 
worked, and it may be would have died, for, 
have by fault of ours been perilled through all 
time, fuffering there muft be ! When fuch a 
doubt really takes poflTeffion of a feniitive mind, 
confolation is far to feek and hard to find. 
Whatever may be the opinions entertained in 
refpeft to Calviniflic tenets of eternal perdition 
and predeftination, (or the more terrible Cal- 
vinifm which analogies in nature fuggefl by the 
pre-ordained deftruftion of fo large a portion of 
vegetable and animal life, brought to the birth 
and never permitted to fee maturity — ^to bear 
flower or fruit, or perpetuate another life and 
" pafs into futurity) ; and there are more, per- 
haps, who believe than doubt, it is the fhadow 
of a poiEbility which darkens the chamber of 
death ; filling, too often perhaps, the heart of 
the living and the dying alike, with remorfe or 
wild imaginings of evil ! Remorfe to the living, 
left aught omitted, or mifchief done,lhould carry 
with it to the grave, death hereafter — or fuffering 
to the gentle fpirit whofe laft figh we watch in 
agony ; whofe life has been our life, and from 
whofe future defliny we cannot by any effort 
difaffociate ourfelves. A wife or daughter, 
linked to us by nature's dearefl tie, who looked 
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of right to us for ftrength in trial, help in danger, 
comfort in affli£lion, and love and ' truft in 
every circumftance of life ; — for help unfailing 
to aid them in life's battle^ and (hield them from 
evil or temptation beyond their ftrength to bear, 
and to fecure that full completion of their, being 
here, on which the deftiny of a life through all 
futurity depended ! Who (hall know peace or 
happineis s^n, if a doubt refts on the fpirit, 
that the deftiny of thofe they loved beft in the 
world fhall, by fault of theirs, have been marred, 
or marked with pain and fufFering ? Yet how 
lightly charges involving fuch refponfibilities in 
this life are accepted ! How coldly and liftlefDy 
they are often met, even when lelfifh and iU- 
conditioned tempers do not make the evil to be 
guarded againft,by pouring gall into the daily cup 
of life, poifoning its fources and deftroying not 
only the happinefs of the day, but of all futu- 
rity. O God ! with what Pharilaic blindnefs 
do thoufands turn to their couch at night, after 
a day fpent in fuch felf- idolatries and ibul- 
deftroying habits, indulged to another's hurt, 
and thank Thee '' they are not as others, pub- 
licans and finners ! " 

This mixed influence of our own conduct and 
that of others upon our future deftiny, only ferves 
to increafe the importance of the queftion in- 
volved in the true bearing of the Revelation 

£ 
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given to man, in the book ofNature, in Scrip- 
ture, and in his own Heart — upon the develop- 
ment of man's fecond or fpiritual life in this 
world, and the dependence in all futurity, of 
the complexion of that future life on the di- 
redion of its prefent growth, and the degree 
of maturity, it is permitted to attain. So far 
as the refult depends upon ourfelves, and as the 
means can by any effort be brought to bear, our 
firft and moft imperative duty is very certainly 
to aid in the development of all good principles 
and infpirations, and to avert or remove all 
dwarfing or crippling influences from the path 
of thofe who tread life's dufly road in our com- 
pany. 

Whatever difficulties befet us in the effort 
to find a folvent for this perplexing problem, 
one conclufion comes out clear and diflin£l 
for our guidance; namely, that as man has 
within him large powers wherewith to counter- 
aft all the evils of his own creation, to his own 
prejudice, or that of others ; the pofTeffion of 
fuch power plainly indicates a duty, and as dif* 
tin£Uy impofes, and carries with it throughout 
life, an obligation to ufe it to the utmoft. And 
if we inquire how, the anfwer feems to lie prin- 
cipally in a focial dire6lion, to modify and con- 
trol the efFeds of thofe adverfe conditions and 
inequalities which are the offspring of ibcial 
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aims and ibcial vices. There is, we fee, a field 
beyond this where his aAion is null and void. 
The '' poor (hall never die out of the land.'* 
Trial, difficulty, fufFering, and forrow will laft as 
long as man (hall continue in this world of pro- 
bation, laft and endure by a higher law than 
any of man's devifing. Progreffio{i by anta- 
gonifm — the law of inequality, thefe are the 
conditions of his development ; and under 
thefe, however hard the terms may feem, the 
race is to be run. To prevent thefe (bould not 
be our aim, or the end of any effort, but to pre- 
vent their only fatal or really deplorable confe- 
quences : — &ilure in the battle of life — failure 
and defeat in the ftruggle for immortality. So 
(hall we fulfil our own deftiny in its higheft 
ends — each in his fphere of exertion — for our- 
felves and for others — the way and the life are 
^ere. 

The Calvinifm of Nature and of Scripture, the 
choice of the few ; and feemingly remorfelefs, 
indifcriminate, rejection of the many — which is 
Nature's text — and the fcarce lefs ftern or un- 
compromifing denunciations of Holy Writ to 
the fame purport, muft both be regarded as dark 
myfteries, wholly inexplicable to man. B ut (ball 
we let this infcrutable problem, ftretching over 
half the field of life, bar our way to all inquiry 
in refpe£t to the remainder ? Not fb : though 
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our reafoning can only logically apply to thofe 
who are not amongft the caftaways ; thofe to 
whom the good tidings of great joy have been 
or may yet be brought, who are or may be 
called, and chofen to be bleffed, — if they will I 
With thefe is the battle of life, fuch as we can 
underftand it, and on them may our intereft 
rightly, therefore, and with a rational purpofe be 
concentrated : to guard them from too great 
odds, fupport them when they are falling, and 
ftrengthen them for a renewal of the conflift, 
and final viiElory. What can we, what ought 
we to attempt to do in this diredlion ? Should 
we do well, or wifely, if it were in our power, 
to fhield thofe we love from all contaft with 
the outer world, to place them in a magic 
cave where none but loving whifpers and pure 
influences could reach them from without? 
Not fo, not fo ! Without trial, no virtue ; 
without conflift, no courage or flrength; with- 
out evil, no good ! It would be to emaf- 
culate human nature, and condemn it to a 
dwarfed and etiolated exiftence. It would not 
even bring earthly happinefs, for that is in- 
feparable from a flate in which there can be, 
and is, the aSfive exercife of all our faculties ; 
and thofe powers which enable us to battle with 
evil and flruggle againfl difficulties — all our 
highefl and befl — are among the number of thofe 
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which require a world fuch as God has made 
it, for our development and future weal. No : 
were fuch ifolation from all finifter or dangerous 
influences poffible, it would but lead to weari- 
ne& and corroding diicontent ; — and no fpirit of 
man or woman either under fuch circumftances, 
could find the means of healthy development 
and growth to maturity, on which the regene- 
rating procefTes depend. It is ordained in this 
life, as in the ancient Olympic games^ that thofe 
only may win the crown of viftory who with 
toil and effort and trained flrength run the race. 
Even thofe we love befl then m\x& mingle in the 
games and go through all the preparatory toil ; 
though dangers many, and Death itfelf be there. 
We may keep them company ; aid, encourage, 
lift them up if they fall, but we cannot run for 
them. By the fweat of their own brow, the 
flraining of their own finews, ay, and it may be 
the burfling throbs of their own heart, mufl that 
goal be won ! So is it ordered— well, wifely, 
mercifully ordered, who fhall doubt? Let us 
bow to the Divine decree, and flill our eager 
hearts ; for fo it is — and mufl be ! 

But in the Divine difpenfation, there are many 
prizes, and varying degrees of fuccefs or excel- 
lence to be attained. In it — not even the weakly 
or the crippled are excluded — there are prizes 
ioxfuffering^ as well as for doing. Woe only 
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to thofe who, being born weak, will wreftle and 
ftrive with the ftrong, and enter lifts where 
only athletes may hope to come out Viftors. 
Friendly hand and counfel fliould avert this ; 
and even if in better chofen fields of effort, the 
weights laid on are too heavy, find means of 
apportioning them to the powers, and adapting 
them to the peculiar ftrength and weaknefs of 
the individual. In this vicarious oiEce, a wide 
field for good, and for that charity which hopeth 
all things and never wearieth, is opened. Who 
fail in this, whatever be their fphere, large or 
fmall, fail in the greateft; and to &il in this 
life — to fail really — m faith and effort^ is it not 
to peri0i in the next ? Is it not fatal in fome 
form — in fome mode ? We may not win the 
higheft prize we ftrive for, while in this life of 
probation ; that is a little thing : but if we foil 
to run, or ceafe to Jlrive and to dejire^ then we 
are loft indeed. Loft, as we are moft emphati- 
cally told, here and hereafter. But fo, with 
God's help, it fhall not, — need not be with any 
in a Chriftian land ! ^' Let us then be up and 
doing;" and in the poet's words, remember — • 

** Not enjoyment, and not forrow. 
Is our deftined end or way ; 
But to a£l, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.'* 

LongfeU(yw, 
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*^ In the warm air, the new-born infed floats. 
Making it mufical with cheerful notes, 
In rainbow hues, each moment changing, clad. 
Of brief, but bright and bleft exiftence, glad ; 
For fuch a fate might care-worn mortals figh. 
Only to flutter in the fun and die { 
Were not a hope more high, a range more boundlefs given, 
Beyond that blue, broad vault which to our earth is heaven. 
In calm, fair hours tike thefe, a pi&ure, faintly fhown, 
Of regions holier far, where ftorms are never known, 
Nor clouds, nor evening fliades ; for light doth reign alone, 
Where white-robed angels ftand around Jehovah's throne." 




CARDINAL POINTS IN LIFE'S 

COMPASS. 

CHRISTIAN'S feith teaches him 
that Life, prefent and future, is 
continuous ; yet continuity of pur- 
pofe and progrefs is precifely that in 
which our life feems chiefly wanting, when we 
look back on the paft. It requires much anxi- 
ous thought to gather up all the broken threads 
of interrupted work and delign in the web of 
our exiftence, to recognize in the feeming 
patchwork a compreheniive whole ; and it is 
only when this has been accompliflied, that it 
becomes pofSble to give a fatisfa£lory character 
to much that is always, and neceiTarily, incom- 
plete and fragmentary in it. So many projeds 
never carried out; works begun to be aban- 
doned for others ; the bufinefs of life ever be- 
ginning anew, and like Penelope's web, never 
deftined to end, one day or year often unravel- 
ling the labour of many ! Thefe are the reflec- 
tions that prefs upon us all, with more or lefs 
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force, in a retrofpeflive view. We are apt 
to grow diflieartened j we fee continuous pro- 
grefs towards a definite end only in one direc- 
tion — towards the banks of that dark river 
which engulpheth all, and gives back nothing 
to the fearching eye. To us it is the begin- 
ning of the end, pregnant with fiite, but infcru- 
table as night in its gloomieft hour — ^theJaft 
before the dawo. 

How well this feeling has been expreiled, 
together with the better hope which takes its 
place, in the following paiTages traced by a hand 
now motionlefs in the grave. 

'' I have begun to fee a little more clearly 
the way before me ; that this life, in itfelf brief, 
interrupted, imperfeft, affords no room for com- 
pleted and perfeft work; that we all have a 
tafk given us, and a work that we fliould do, is 
certain ; but it is not always, nor often a plain, 
manifeft, fliaped out tafk. It is not often a 
high imperious call of duty ; much more fre- 
quently it is made up of a thoufand little home 
duties; fo feemingly trifling, common-place, 
and continuous, that it would be impoifible to 
believe they are indeed intended to employ all 
our energies and afFediions, until we duly con* 
fider and feel how difficult it is to fulfil them : 
how much of fortitude, activity, courage, and 
felf-denial is required to do fb. ' The end is 
not yet.* 
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'' The fame of the culture of our intelle£hial 
powers. I had begun to afk what profit there 
was in knowledge ; what advantage in heaping 
up vain ftores of information, inexpreffiUy tri- 
fling, as compared with the quantity ftill remani- 
ing to be known, ufelefs to others, as I never 
might have the (kill, the influence, or the op- 
portunity to communicate it, even to thofe 
whofe advantages had been fewer than my own ; 
ufelefs, certainly to myfelf, when this life at 
the £u:theft only reaching a few years longer, 
ihould be over. But I feel now, that our &- 
culties are given us to cultivate; that know- 
ledge is fpread abroad to be gathered together, 
houfed up, and ready for emergency. That 
memory is to be exercifed — reafon, imagina- 
tion, &ncy, difcrimination, attention, diligence, 
patience, acutenefs, tafte. Every one has each 
and all of thefe qualities in greater or leflTer de- 
gree ; fome will bear more, fome lefs develop- 
ment ; all will bear greater development than 
we generally allow them. Befides, never was 
truer laying, '' Whatever is worth doing at all,, 
is worth doing welV Why ? Becaufe to do 
anything well, the beft and moft valuable facul- 
ties of man muft be exercifed. Exercife im- 
proves them, praftice makes all things eafy, 
experience makes things plain ; and God who 
gave thefe faculties, and who placed us in this 
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bufy world of great and little trials^ only knows 
what is to be the future work for which we 
fliould be ftriving to prepare ourfelves now." 

How long it is before we learn this Jeflbn; 
and, above all, the Truth that no perfeft or 
completed work is to be expefted here. Life is 
not only too fhort, but too much broken up 
into fragments, and drifted about by external 
influences, over which, for the mofl part, our 
control is fmall, and often null. This neceifary 
imperfediion and incompletenefs of all work at- 
tempted, is fcarcely a legitimate fubjeft of regret 
therefore. It plainly mu/i be fo, and no effort 
of ours can efFeft any material change. We 
fee this upon confideration. For in the firfl 
place, in our purblind flate, wandering the 
greater part of our life in the midft of illuiions, 
and often wailing our time and our ftrength in 
a vain purfuit after (hadows, we feldom know 
whither our afts or our efforts are tending. We 
'' do but row, another fleers the bark." How 
incefTantly thofe efforts fail in attaining the 
particular end to which they were directed, but 
contribute efHcacioufly to fome other— often, 
thank God, (though at the time we cannot fee 
it) to one far better ordered ! When they mofl 
Signally fail in accomplifhing the obje£l of our 
defire, they are not feldom mofl fuccefsful in 
workbg out the ends of Providence. Thus 
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alfo, in efforts to attain fbme fpecial branch of 
knowledge, or excellence in fome art as the im* 
mediate end of all our labours, we may uncont 
{cioufly be laying the groundwork of a vi&oiy, 
or a triumph, in fome other direction— even 
though great fuccefs in this particular field of 
exertion (hall be denied us. The feeming mif- 
application of our energies may ultimately turn 
out to have been the true fource of our power. 
Martin, who amidft all his aberrations, has left 
us fome fplendid pi£tures of imaginative power, 
was originally apprenticed to a coach painter ; 
and fome of his command over the material he 
worked with, and in varnifhing or " glazing" 
eiFefls more efpecially, he ufed himfelf to trace 
to his early drudgery in this humbler field. 

But it may be faid, this is fad chance work. 
How much better to direS our means with 
intelligence to the end really to be gained. We 
think this, and yet fo plainly has it been other* 
wife difpofed in many things, that we may well 
doubt whether this would in reality be as defir- 
able as it feems, and whether it is not ordered, 
in reference to this as to higher life, that for the 
exercife of fome of our befl: and nobleft facul- 
ties, Hope, Faith, Patience, we (hall only '' fee 
in part, and know in part," what is to be the 
true end of all our labours ? 

In the daily intercourfe with our kind, how 
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often does It appear to us that great capacity is 
denied a fitting field for difplay and develop- 
ment, and rareft faculties are ill-beflowed on 
mean occupations ? How often a noble and a 
loving heart, full of all high afpirations and 
gentle fympathies, feems condemned a life long 
to the fociety of uncongenial minds ; deflined 
to folicit in vain the one refponiive note, wanting 
to make divine mufic, and to enable it to give to 
the world its own fweet melody ; living to wafle, 
as it would feem, among thofe who neither 
fhare in the gifts of fuch a nature, nor are 
capable of appreciating their value. Yes : even 
on to the end, fuch things have been, and are, 
and will be ! Yet are we not permitted to 
hope, by all we fee of a divine rule of com- 
penfation, that fome ray of heavenly light and 
love illumines, unfeen to grofTer eyes, the path 
of thefe feemingly mifplaced and neglefled ones, 
"unfphered angels woefully aflray?" Do we 
not in eSt£k learn at h& to read this open fecret 
of God's di(pen{atio|is, which goes fb far to re- 
concile apparent inconfiflencies and dire difpari- 
ties; namely, that no right-minded, true-hearted 
effort is ever made in vain, or left without 
fruit ! Here, or hereafter, it fhall be gathered. 
Among thofe denied all apparent fruition of 
their gifts or their labours here, yet who flill 
*' pofTefs their hearts in patience," fhall we not 
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find the mofl: fiivoured builders of God's tem- 
ple on earth ? A better offering may be theirs, 
to lay upon the altar not built of hands, than if 
they had been accompanied through life with 
iympathizing hearts, congenial natures, and the 
honour and plaudits of the world ! The lily of 
the Eaft in all its br^ht array, and the lowly 
violet grow beneath the fame fun, but both are 
equally perfeft in their kind, each fhowing forth, 
according to the conditions of their exiftence 
and the place affigned them, the glory of Him 
who made them. The glory of one ftar differs 
from that of another to our eyes, but to Him 
who called them into exiflence, there may be no 
difference. Are not both the work of His hands, 
the evidences of His creative power — per- 
fect therefore as He defigned them to be ? Live 
on and faint not then, O Heart, defpifed and 
buffeted of Fortune ! The wayfide fhrine, built 
up with bleeding hands and wafhed with tears, 
Ihall be more precious in His fight than marble 
fane or fretted roof, reared by the kings of the 
earth ! To Him the world's rough teft of fuc- 
cefs or failure on its flage is no tefl, and gives no 
meafure, of true value. Bruifed reed, on whom 
the proud and carelefs have trampled, as they 
held their way, heedlefs and recklefs, on thee 
the dew of Heaven flill (hall fell ; lift up thy 
head and be of good cheer, confident in the 
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ftrength of Him who knoweth why all things 
are made;— -fome to fufFer only, and others 
to rejoice and flaunt in the gaudy colours of 
worldly profperity ; while gentler, nobler fpirits 
pine and wither in the cold fhade of adverfity 
each in their appointed time and place,— and 
who ordereth all things well ! 

Let'us take this truth to our hearts. It is 
jiot what we accomplifh, but what we ftrive for, 
and in what fpirit we ftrive, which determines 
the true worth of our lives. Of completed 
work, little enough is ever achieved by the moft 
favoured of mortal race. But our life does not 
end here, neither does the work ceafe to bear 
fruit when the grave clofes over this earthly 
frame. What we Jhall be, is very certainly 
determined, in fome way, however myfterioufly 
the links of connexion are made to work, by 
what we have been. We fee the fame law ex- 
emplified in a thoufand different ways even in 
this life \ that we may neither forget nor doubt 
it. As the feed fo is the tree, each in its kind ; 
the child is father to the man ; and we know 
this fame law prevails in the world to come ; 
for there is no truth more clearly infifted upon 
by Chrift and his Apoftles, or more conftantly 
reproduced to our fenfes in the countlefs tranf- 
formations of the kingdom of Nature. Reve- 
lation and Nature combine to bear in upon our 
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eonfcioufnefs the great and eternal verity, that 
by fome fixed, univerfal law9 immutable in its 
conditions as the law of chemical combinations 
and affinities — the web of our future life is 
woven of the threads and fafhioned by the weft 
of this. And therein lies the hope and the 
coniblation of many who might otherwife cry 
aloud with the apofUe, ^' If in this life only we 
have hope in Chrifl, we are of all men mofl 
miferable." Yes, there is a faving hope, that 
all true and faithful work is fan£tified, and pre- 
deflined if we will, to be fruitful ; if not in this 
world, full furely in the next. The offering of 
the befl that fhe had, in Mary as in the widow, 
was accepted ; equally of both, though the one 
was coflly fpikenard and the other but half-a- 
farthing ! Nay, the poorefl, in one who fought 
to prove her faith and love by giving her all, 
was confidered of more value than richefl 
offerings of Pharifee and Scribe, becaufe it was 
her all, and csuried facri/ice with it. So it may 
well be, that they whofe lot is feemingly one of 
unmingled trial and difappointment, fball have 
the greater caufe to rejoice hereafter, " The 
ecflacies of highefl felicity," it has been faid, 
*' are referved by Providence for hearts worn 
and bruifed by fulFering;" and the parable of 
Lazarus lends afandlion to the thought. Enough 
for us to know, that our life is progrefSve 
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and continuous, for in that faith we may reft 
contented, if only true to God and to our- 
fejves. With that condition we are entitled to 
believe no toil or fufFering endured can have been 
in vain, no right-minded effort thrown away, 
no prayer for ftrength and grace rejefted j for 
by the devotion of the heart and the true afpira*- 
tions of the fpirit, will our rightful place in the 
world to come ; — in time and eternity, be finally 
determined. 

To ad well, honeftly by ourfelves and others, 
each in our circle of individual exertion, be it 
wide or narrow, is our true courfe, unburdened 
by anxieties as to the combination or refult of 
all the fmaller eddies in that mightier fphere of 
influences, human and divine, which decides 
the ktQ of men and empires, as God alone in 
higheft wifdom decrees. Man is his inftru- 
ment always : — ^yet not without regard for the 
welfare of each individual agent is he thus em- 
ployed on work too large for him to fee the 
whole plan, or divine even, to what ulterior ufe it 
fhall be converted. He fees a great defign but in 
fuch fragmentary portions, and his own (hare is fo 
microfcopically, infinitefimally fmall, compared 
with the coloffal fcale of the whole ; that his fole 
refource is to work on by rule, and with faith 
that in the end, no caft of the fhuttle (hall have 
been in vain« This feems to be the fum of all 
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wifdom for the daily government of man in the 
buiinefs of life ; but becaufe it is fb fimple and 
(b humble, the leflbn it conveys is too often 
treated with unmerited negle<^ and contempt. 
As Naaman the Syrian fcorned the prophet's 
injunction to go wafli in Jordan (even times, 
even though accompanied with the promife that 
*^ he fhould be clean/'— clean of a foul and 
incurable leprofy too; it needed the eameft 
remonftrance of &ithful (ervants to turn him to 
the ftream. ^^ My father ! If the prophet had 
bid thee do fome great thing, wouldft thou not 
have done it ? " So is it to this day, with Pagan, 
Jew, and Chriftian, for human nature preferves 
its chara£teriftic perverflty in all ages. The 
fmall duties, the minor charities, the amenities 
of life which make up the fum of (bcial exift- 
ence, and contribute in fo large and efTential a 
degree to its happinefs, are contemned as be* 
neath our notice or too fmall for ferious, effort ; 
and the voice of remonftrance is treated as the 
babbling of a fuperannuated morality, uttering 
only the banalities of a by-gone age. Yet, 
ferioufly, what fhall we fubftitute in its place ? 
In it lies the fecret of all progrefs, unity of 
purpofe, and harmony of a(^ion ;— of all con- 
tentment bafed on the indeftru£tible foundation 
of tnift in Providence and in the unerring wifdom 
which governs the world and every individual 
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part, every wheel and pin in its complex ma- 
chinery. It does not, as has been urged fometimes, 
tend to paralyfe free, intelligent exertion to attain 
apparent ends. It is not fatalifm, ftill lefs apathy i 
for refting on a fure feith in the all-wife and 
intelligent ordering of events, day by day, and 
age by age, every motive to faithful exertion is 
ftrengthened. But man is relieved of the only 
burden which to him is intolerable : — the per- 
plexity of deeming himfelf anfwerable for the 
rejiilty fo evidently and conftantly beyond his 
control; and he is thus enabled to bear up 
with a ftrong heart againft the world's difap- 
pointments, againft reveries and failures, of 
which there are fo many in every fphere. And 
defpite the fad contraft of which the beft of us 
may be but too often confcious ; — ^between high 
refolves and failing deed, in the endlefs con- 
flift between the good and the evil tendencies 
of our nature ; there is good hope before us, if 
we evermore rife from defeat ready to begin 
anew the ftruggle, and willing to maintain it, on 
to the end ! There is a fublime meaning in the 
claffic fable of Antaeus, who often as he was 
caft to the ground, drew frefh vigour from his 
Mother Earth, and rofe up with new ftrength to 
the battle. Many an erring man has rifen from 
defeat to viftory ; and chiefly by the knowledge 
gained, while, humbled and proftrate,he fcanned 
the battle-field around him. 
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Man would indeed fucceed in much, if he 
but gave to his religion the two-fold form in 
which it may alone take root in earth and be 
perfected in heaven. The devotion of the heart 
which finds development in faith and prayer ; 
and fecondly, the practical worfhip which finds 
expreflion in work, — the daily work, the buflnefs 
of life — the lafl follows as a natural confequence 
of the firfl, and invefls the drudgery of a menial's 
office with a facrificial charader, rendering it 
meet offering for the altar. If in our fecret 
heart it be glory enough to know ourfelves the 
fervant and the fbldier of Him who reigns in 
Heaven ; to do his work, ferve and obey him 
in the faith that (b it is required of us, however 
mean or lowly the capacity in which we a£l • 
we fhall never be found repining that our lot ia 
life is humble, that we are left on the river* 
]bank difiregarded, while others are carried for- 
ward on a flood-tide to higheft honour and 
jcmployment. May we not the better prove 
our entire devotion and finglenefs of heart, by 
ready and devout fubmiffion ? The kings of 
jhe earth can ever find fervants to occupy pofls 
of honour or command, and to fulfil all the 
higher duties of office ; but faithful and willing 
feryice, without fuch trappings to adorn, and 
fuch garnifhings to make the labour fweet, is 
more difficult to obtain. If with cheerful loyalty 
we are ready to do battle in the ranks amidfl 
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the throng of undiftinguiihed combatants, ready 
to bear without murmuring the crofs-belts and 
muiket through the long day's march, and the 
burden of the fight, even though we deem our- 
felves capable of command, fhall not this be 
acceptable fervice ? 

** How fhall I know that it is His work I am 
doing ?" Many a waverer has afked, who likes 
not the toil, but fain would have the reward. 
Search, and fee yrhat are the moft obvious and 
undeniable of the duties attaching to your lot 
in life ; firft, as a Chriftian, beginning with all 
thofe fame minor charities and amenities, fo 
cruelly forgotten, and yet fo eflential in focial 
life ; and next, in a more worldly point of view 
as regards the routine and bufinefs which de« 
volves upon every one. Thefe are the fervices 
required at our hands ; thefe the offerings meet 
for the altar. Are they indeed menial, ignoble, 
or trivial ? What do they coft you to perform 
them well and thoroughly ? Much in every way, 
it is eafy to perceive. Think not fo lightly of 
their worth then ; the meafure of their value ^ is 
their coji to you, Inafmuch as there is effort, 
felf-denial, facrifice in them, they are precious 
in the fight of Him who marked with divine 
praife the half-farthing of the widow. We all 
know and feel, that the common and lefs at- 
tractive duties of every-day life, are not eafy to 
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perform perfe£tl7, and with a willing fpirit; 
and by the difficulty we experience, may we 
rightly eftimate their true importance and their 
worth. Emerfon has well faid, ** Let us give 
heed to what furrounds us. To-day is a king 
in difguife. To-day always looks trivial to the 
thoughtlefs, in the face of a uniform experi- 
ence. ** ** We know nothing of to-morrow, our 
bufinefs is to be good and happy to-day," was 
the wife remark of Sydney Smith. 

Life thus viewed, lofes all that to other eyes 
may feem both trivial and degrading in it. We 
often hear complaints of the dulnefs of every- 
day exiftence, and the weary monotony of ever- 
recurring common places ; but Wilberforce has 
rightly rebuked this frame of mind, when he 
obferves, that '^ in the true Chriftian, all is life 
and motion, and his great work calls forth the 
various paffions of the foul." We (hall not 
weary of life, if we have rightly learned its great 
leffon, namely, that we have been given it for 
a great and worthy purpofe, not for amufe- 
ment; that we are here on an appointed fer- 
vice, a fpecial miffion ; the ifTue of which is all 
important to us, in another and a higher fphere. 
To dd that which is required of us here, and 
to do it well and feithfuUy, will then be hap- 
pinefe enough under any circumftances. '' A 
conftant employment for a defired end, with 
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the confcioufhefs of continual progrefs,'* has 
been declared an efTential condition of earthly 
happinefs, and one, perhaps, which can only 
be fiilly realised in the life of a Chriftian« 
But none within that circle need defpair, how- 
ever hard the lines in which their worldly lot is 
caft. The ** conftant employment '* is found 
in efforts to fubjeft the will to the government 
of the reafon, and in the loyal devotion of all 
our faculties to Him whofe fervants we are, by 
fuflained exertion for the due performance of 
all the more obvious duties of our calling. Nor 
is there any danger that occupation will &il us, 
however reftrifted the (phere ; and as little furely 
can *'defire" fail, where the end is eternal life 
and happinefs. ^^ Confcioufhefs of continual pro- 
grefs '* is perhaps the hardefl of thefe efTential 
conditions to be fecured ; for progrefs in well- 
doingy continuous and certain, is given to few 
of mortal mould, however flrenuous the effort* 
Man is both weak and erring by nature ; but 
He who knoweth our infirmities, and of what 
dufl we are made, has compaffion upon us ; 
and inafmuch as our progrefs to the grave is 
indeed continuous, without reft or paufe, a 
means of falvation has been provided, requiring 
only honeft and unceafing effort, the loving heart, 
the feithful fpirit ; — and one who is able, bridges 
over the chafm between effort andfuccefs. We 
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may with fuch aid, always have this confciouf- 
nefs of progrefs then ; becaufe it refts with us, 
and it is always in our power to make unceaiing 
and true-hearted effort, and this is the condition 
of progrefs towards the defired end j the reward 
of the fervant with two talents, as of him with 
ten! 

Let us ceafe then to bewail either the mo- 
notony of life, or its blank and aimlefs cha- 
ra£ler. Thofe who utter fuch complaints muft 
not only have failed to difcover its proper ufe, 
but miffed the true interpretation of the great 
law which lifts the burden, and unfolds the 
myflery of life ! 
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SACRIFICE AND MYSTERY. 




** The heart to foften and rejoice. 
With found of a ^uniliar voice. 
And that rebellious heart to teach ^ 
How far our Father^s cares can reach. 
Giving each trial its compenladon, 
Each grief its gentle confoladon ; 
Who when all found in gloom is fhrouded. 
When earth is drear and ikies are clouded, 
Bids the fwart veil divide, to throw 
A ray of funihine down below, 
Making our very tears feem bright. 
As dew-drops in the morning light. 
Tears which like fummer*s gentle rain, 
Freihen the heart and cool the brain." — Atton, 





SACRIFICE AND MYSTERY. 

ACRIFICE is the fundamental 
myftery of all Religion whether 
confidered as worfhip or as life.'** 
So writes one earneft in fpirit and 
profound in thought, who has devoted a life to 
the ftudy of fome of the great problems of Hif- 
tory and Chriftianity. The idea of Sacrifice is 
fo much the natural and necefTary foundation 
of every Religion, and every fyftem of Religious 
worfhip, that we find it by no means confined 
to the Scriptural Revelation, the Jewifh and 
Chriftian Difpenfations, in both of which it 
ftands as the great central truth — but in all 
Pagan forms of worfhip, Hindoo, Greek, or 
Perfian, Negro, Papuan or Californian, it oc- 
cupies the fame place. " The horrors and 
abominations which the defire of efFedling the 
Sacrifice produced for inflance in the fervice of 
Moloch, prove only how deeply the fame is 

* Bunfen. 
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founded inliuman nature." The fpirit of facri- 
fice feems to dwell in our common humanity 
as the interpreter between God and man, and 
to lie at the heart of that fyftem of Divine Go- 
vernment under which we live, interpenetrating 
the whole body of Nature. 

In Chrift it was declared to be the corner 
ftone of the Temple, made incarnate, and in 
a human form raifed high on the crofs that 
all men, to the end of the world, might carry 
the image in their hearts — feel and know that 
it was Divine in its origin, and efpecially deftined 
to lead them to God. As, according to St. 
Paul, by no other name, in Heaven or Earth, 
we can be faved, fo by no other virtue except 
Sacrifice, can we redeem, our lives and bodies 
from the dominion of the lower principles and 
defires inherent in the complex nature of man« 

We have but to look around to fee that Sa- 
crifice enters as an efTential element into all 
good things — that nothing truly good or durable 
is ever attained in life, either as regards this 
world or our hopes of the future, in which the 
Spirit of Sacrifice does not play an important 
part. In the primeval records of our race as 
thefe are handed down to us in the Scriptures, 
and in the ancient traditions of all nations. Sa- 
crifice was the firft part of an aft of worfhip, 
and preceded prayer. Whether it come in the 
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form of felf-denial as regards the foregoing of 
our defire, or the voluntary acceptance of pain 
and labour, the immolation of fome prefent joy 
for a future obje<^, or the dedication of our 
wealth and coftly things to God's fervice, or 
His temple even, — ftill Sacrifice is efTential to 
give the life of man its true form and a flamp 
of value. It is the efTential oil on which the 
flavour and the virtue of the whole depend. The 
fait that preferves from corruption — the leaven 
that raifes the whole lump. A profound fenti- 
ment of the dignity, worth, and faving virtue 
of Sacrifice is implanted in our hearts ; it is no 
doubt at the root of all Afceticifm, and gives 
to all the forms and (yflems of devotion in which 
it predominates their enduring vitality among 
men. It is the mifinterpretation of the meflage 
it conveys to us, and the mifapprehenfion of 
the fervice it demands, which conflitutes the 
error of the Afcetics — Pagan or Chriflian. 

Why, in fpite of this almofl univerfal inflind 
of that which is Divine in the Spirit — the real 
2L&S of Sacrifice fhould feem fo often to the 
majority of mankind poor or fuperfluous things, 
may perhaps be traced to the following caufes : — 
Firfl, our difpofition to regard Sacrifice as fome- 
thing good in itfelf, infl^ad of good only as an 
inflrument, and a means in reference to the end 
it is defigned to accomplifh ? But if fo, as there 
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was nothing really good — nothing of efficacious 
virtue in the blood of bulls and goats — but in 
the faft that they were acceptable to God as of 
Divine appointment, and in the fpirit of love, 
and &ith, and felf-facrifice in which they were 
brought to the altar ; we may fee as a natural 
refult, that it would be precifely in proportion 
as this Spirit of Sacrifice was true and perfedl, 
that the higher and only true end was accom- 
plifhed — namely, the affimilation of the human 
to the divine, man's nearer approach to, and 
clofer communion with God. Now the firft 
condition in all thefe is, that we fhould fee Him 
only in the aft, and lofe the confcioufiiefs of 
felf — fee only the objeft of worflilp, and fervice, 
and neither the thing offered nor the perfon 
offering ; and our identification with the firft, 
and confequent worth of the laft, was always 
in the relation to the degree of felf-renunciation 
and forgetful nefs attained. So is it with all 
Sacrifice in the world. No afl: ever attains the 
true charafters of Sacrifice except in fo far as 
this condition is fulfilled. With any felf-con- 
fcioufnefs, or fb long as we are retained within 
the circle of felf, it is not facrifice, but a mingl- 
ing of felf-idolatry and will-worfhip. We all . 
feel this in our human relations. If in yielding 
our own wifhes, rendering (bme aftive fervice 
which has the benefit of another for its end. 
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and may even entail upon us the facriiice of fome 
prefent comfort or enjoyment, of fortune, time 
or leifure — if in ^my one of thefe dire£tions 
we make the facrifice, thinking the while on 
ourfelves and what we are giving up, our 
thoughts revolving round felf as their centre, 
and perform the moft meritorious 2i& becaufe 
it is our duty to do it, and with the thought 
that (b we are beft accomplifhing the end of our 
exiftence ;^— the offering and the facrifice alike 
lofe their virtue. They are no longer holy, nor 
may a fweet favour afcend to Heaven lifting the 
fpirit of the votary with it. It is but the blood of 
bulls and of goats, while he who offers it remains 
chained down to earth within the vicious circle 
of his own being. It brings him no nearer to 
God, This great and folemn truth is reflected 
in the common inflind of mankind, and pierces 
through all their dealings with each other* It 
matters not how great the facrifice, or coftly 
the offering, if felf-forgetfulnels, entire felf-anni- 
hilation or immolation do not accompany and 
ian(^ify it — ^we receive either the one or the 
other reluctantly, as the loan of the ufurer 
which carries neither bleffing nor gratitude with 
^it. There is a great deal of this imperfeft and 
delufive Sacrifice in the world — 2, great deal of 
devotion to the interefts and wants of others ; 
but that perfect felf-renunciation and forgetful^'* 
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neis which can alone fulfil the conditions of 
true facrifice— make it acceptable to God, and 
Divine in its efficacy — is the i^reft of all things ! 
A lurking regret ; or reminifcence of felf and 
the value of the thing offered, defiles all that 
is laid on the Altar, though it fhould be a for- 
tune or a life. We all know indeed how that 
common inflindt of humanity to which we have 
referred, fpeaks out in accents clear and flrong. 
To reproach a peribn with a fervice rendered, 
or even remind them of it as a merit in our- 
felves, is to cancel the obligation, fb far as the 
heart's return is concerned; and to make the re- 
coUedtion of it hateful. To do a kindneis and 
exadl, or look for gratitude, is with one hand to 
record a debt, and with the other to charge it 
with a condition of payment that makes it void. 
It has accordingly been well remarked, that ^^ In 
proportion as a man a£ls rightly, and is healthy- 
minded, he is unconfcious of his good ads.'' In 
every fenfe, to be felf-confcious of a merit is 
fatal. If we are cognizant of the rhythmic pulfa- 
tions of the heart, we are entering on a ilage of 
difeafe. In perfedt health there is perfedt uncon- 
fcioufnefs of all the diflerent parts and fundtions 
of the body — and fo it is in our moral being alfo. 
The moment we are confcious of the workings 
of either heart or head, there is fomething wrong 
-^for by this alone can we receive the intima- 
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tion. There is error either in the moral or the 
mental ftate, deftrudive of that perfed harmony 
in which alone is peace ; the peace ^^ that paflTeth 
all underftanding/' but to be felt and rejoiced in. 
Carlyle has well (aid, ^^ Self-confcioufnefs is a 
difeafe,'' — and he might have added with equal 
truth, that felf- forgetfulnefs is to be claflTed 
among the rareft virtues — fb feldom is it ieen, 
and fo difficult is it of attainment. To merge 
our being in another's is one ftep towards this 
defired end ; but alas, how many love only or 
chiefly for the pleafure it brings to felf; and then 
where is the felf-renunciating virtue ? Self, in- 
carnate and predominate, feems to be the natural 
fruit of our fmful ftate. Were we without fm 
or difeafe, we fhould loie our felf-confcioufneis 
and with it all felf-feeking, in its thoufand forms 
and difguifes ; — and then our will and God's will 
would be one — and our whole being would be 
one with him, as Chrift left us the injunction 
to make it. By the difficulty we experience in 
forgetting ourfelves in others, we have a too 
ready guage of the diftance which feparates us 
from this confummation of a Chriftian's life. 
Yet when we look at felf as the centre of life — 
our own individual work or pleafure as the ible 
objedi of exiftehce, how flat, ftale and unpro- 
fitable this world and all it contains become. 

* 

And to Sacrifice is added Myftery, in the 
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Divine Economy. Thefe two elements are pri- 
mary and all-pervading. The one is the inner 
heart or fpirit, of that economy ; the other its 
outer veil, interwoven with ftrange gifts of wif- 
dom and of power. It is the vail of the temple 
guarding the inner fandluary, the holy of holies, 
from all profanation and defilement. Woe to 
thofe who feek to rend it, though it feem flight 
as goiTamer ; or, with facrilegious hands to life 
its folds and pafs impure within. Sacrifice and 
Myftery guard the gates of heaven. 

It is very remarkable how every thing, the 
commoneft and moft material or tangible to 
• our fenfes, runs up into myftery the moment we 
purfue it with patient thought or earneft defire ; 
and this, whether we would trace it back to 
its fource, or forward to its ultimate refiduum. 
In chemiftry, how conftantly an illuftration of 
this truth is furniftied. There we come at laft, 
defpite of crucible and alembic with all their 
analytic and torturing power, to elementary 
bafes, or compounds we are fain content to 
ftyle elementary bafes in the abfence of all 
power, to profecute the inquiry as to their ul- 
timate elements further ; matter which mocks 
our clumfy efforts to wring its fecret out by 
analytic procefTes, and which remains infolu- 
ble at the bottom. Then again, if we come 
to animate matter — how infcrutable is Life in 
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all its forms, from the zoophyte to man — ■ 
there all inquiry is barred on the threfhold. 
We may lay bare, with cruel and unfeeling 
hand, all its mechanifm, but the vital princi- 
ple. Life itfelf, eludes our grafp, and leaves us 
face to &ce with Death, and a blank negation. 
But we may. well be foiled with vitality, when 
the Ampler and groffer forms of inert matter, — 
where the firft rude and giant links of creation, 
the granite ribs and fkeleton of earth are given 
to our prying gaze, — baffle us for evermore. 
We fee fomething of the mechanifm, of the 
aggregation of parts, and fometimes why they 
are brought together. But geology has its 
abyfs of unfounded depths, as univerfal nature 
in every feftion and department has its impene- 
trable myfteries, giving to all our queries only 
laws for anfwer ; — laws which explain nothing 
but their own effefts, and are themfelves the 
greateft myftery. The veil is drawn backward 
2. ftep in conceffion to our earneft effort and 
unceafing prayer; but only to be maffed in 
heavier, darker folds acrofs the inner fenftum. 
If man would realize to himfelf how tho- 
roughly both Sacrifice and Myftery interpene- 
trate, and form effential or integral parts of the 
Divine Economy, let him try what real pleafure, 
beyond the very loweft and moft temporary of 
animal nature, he can fecure under conditions 
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where either or both of thefe elements are ex- 
cluded ? On the other fide, we find abundant 
evidence that the more freely they enter, the 
higher and more durable appears to be the re- 
fultant. Hence the fupreme charafter of our 
religion, and the all-engroffing nature of its 
hopes, its joys, and its trials. If we flop to 
analyze the more grofs or purely fenfuous forms 
of enjoyment, we foon fee that when the coarie 
mind would ftrip thefe pleafures, more particu- 
larly attached to the animal organization, of both 
thefe chara£):ers — Sacrifice for their attainment, 
and a certain referve or Myftery in their fruition 
— how immeafurably they lofe, firft in worth, 
and next in refinement and duration. Their 
limits, apart from the imaginative and fpiritual 
powers which fo readily mingle their enchant- 
ments, are indeed foon reached. The mere 
animal powers are eafily exhauiled, and fatiated 
too. It is only when aflbciated with the im- 
material parts of our nature, where the fpiritual 
and myfterious begin, that they partake of the 
illimitable attributes of the foul. The complex 
nature of man with his dual and antagoniftic 
organization, the phyfical and the moral — de- 
mands for the full development of its powers of 
fruition and enjoyment that the requirements 
of both fhould be met. There is an aefthetic 
want met by a confcious fitnefs in the thing 
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itfelf, and in our title to enjoyment; behind 
which lies the facrificial element This con- 
fcious fitnefs again can only exift where there 
is fpirituality, a fenfe of harmony and affinity 
with that which is beft and higheft in us, 
the voucher for which is found in the mys- 
tery attaching alike to its fource and current. 
Ah ! reader, whoever thou art, doubt it not : 
all that is higheft and beft, muft ever in this 
life be partially flirouded beneath a veil of mys- 
tery : let no facrilegious hand in wantonness or 
wild excefs rend it away! Even in things moft 
open to forutiny (and they are only the moft 
common — the leaft worthy or attradive) the 
portion of myftery that does attach to them, is in 
mercy given, to harmonize them with the higher 
requirements of our fpiritual nature ; and they 
are in danger of becoming ever after diftafteful 
and a fource of diiguft, if, like the wilful child, 
we will perfift in tearing off the outer coverings 
and laying bare the fecret machinery of the toy 
defigned for our delight, but which will charm 
no more, when it is feen on what uniightly 
cranks and rufty wires its graceful movements, 
or its mufic depended. There are men who 
deem themfelves much wifer than their fellows, 
becaufe they dwell upon what. they c2X[fa£fs^ 
and confider to be the only realities in life. 
They plume themfelves on their fuperior wif- 
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dom juft in proportion to their fucce^ in ftrip- 
ping Life of all its illufions and ideal chara£):en 
It has never entered into their philofophy ap- 
parently, that -what they contemptuoufly ftyle 
illuiions, are often truer and more real entities 
— as the fpirit or effence of the objeft loved or 
defired — than the things which fuch men hug 
to their breafts ; the mere hufk or feed-pod, 
the outward material form with the life-germ 
wanting. There are fruits which ftripped of 
their leaves and outer coverings, bark or rind or 
ihell, lofe their flavour and ihrivel into a taftelefs 
or an unfavoury pulp. So is it with life, and moft 
of life's more precious gifts if rudely and pro^ 
fanely handled : the leaf and the hufk, the rind 
and the bark are all charm and life confervators, 
needfiil to that end ; and to be carefully pre- 
ferved, if we would enjoy in higheft perfeftion 
the fruit, which lies like a true heart in woman, 
moft loveable beneath a veil of modefty and 
referve. 

As we trace the operation of thefe laws of 
the Divine Economy — we cannot fail to fee 
that the whole moral government of the world 
and of man's earthly career, are in ftrifteft 
harmony with the Scripture hiftory of the fallj 
and the profpeftive refults therein revealed, of 
a flrft derelidlion from the plain path of duty 
and obedience to the Lawgiver. So we feel 
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It is in entire accordance with this law, that 
now, in our fallen ilate, facrifice is entailed 
upon us — facrifice in many ways; not the 
typical and vicarious facrifice of the blood of 
bulls and of goats — ^not the facrifices of the 
temple, but of our own flefh and blood, of 
what we cherifh mofl and love befl on earth ;— r 
very often *' our magic books,'* our darling 
lufls, the defire of our hearts, things we deem 
the moft fruitful in enjoyment and find mofl 
dear to the natural man. We feel it is only by 
fuch facrifice, however coflly, that we are ever 
enabled to regain what Adam lofl — the true 
elevation of the foul, and that high flanding 
ground from which alone God can become to 
us a real prefence, felt by the heart ; an objeft 
of love and true worfhip, through faith. It is 
only as our more fenfuous nature is banifhed 
from the field, and leaves the vifion undiflurbed 
by nearer objedls of care and attention glittering 
in the foreground ; that we can look into the 
night and fee the glory of the Eternal, far re- 
moved indeed, but clear and bright above us. 
It is only, as every lover of the twilight-hour 
knows, when the glare of day difappears, that 
ftar after flar of the galaxy of heaven becomes 
vifible to our weak orbs, erfl blinded by the too 
bright fun of day which lights the world on its 
courfe of bufy occupation and pleafure. What-^ 
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ever elevates the mind and purifies the heart, 
has a tendency by fo much to lift us out of the 
rut of our daily lives, to the contemplation of a 
wider field. Let us welcome all fuch influences, 
therefore, religious and fecular, all with glad- 
nefs* Sacrifice there mufl be, but not necei^ 
iarily in the afcetic's fpirit — " when thou faflefl, 
do it with a cheerflil countenance.** Art and 
literature have their high vocation, and all thofe 
gentler graces of life which fpiritualize what 
would be otherwife fordid, or grofs and material 
in our daily exi{lence,fpreading a my flic veil over 
the lower defires and necef&ties of our nature ; 
and leaving the mind, like the furface of a clear 
mirror, unfuUied and bright, to refledl every ray 
of heaven's light which may defcend upon our 
path, — ^and unflained by the impure things flung 
acrofs its difk. It is true that in the far depths 
of a well we may from its imprifoned gloom 
read the ftars on high noon-day, and make to 
ourielves the night which fhows them forth to 
man on the earth. But not fo were they in- 
tended to be looked upon. It is not by finking 
lower, but rifing higher than the furface of the 
earth, that we can catch the firfl glimpfe of 
dawning light from the morning fun — and that 
is the light given to men to work out their fal- 
vation by. We mufl labour, as well as pray, 
and tread the well-ploughed field of thought 
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for the development of our faculties, however 
ftrewn with flinty ftones or brambles, — to wor- 
(hip worthily. Yes, the final word of the Re- 
tributive Economy under which we are living 
is indeed facrifice and effort. And the befl that 
we have, can alone form acceptable offerings 
at God's altar. They muft not be of things 
worthlefs in our eyes, or even made fo in the 
eyes of others, by being trampled on until they 
have lofl all grace and frefhnefs. It is not a 
dead, but a living, palpitating heart, which God 
requires; — one with a full appreciation of all that 
He has made beautiful and attradive on earth, 
with a full conicioufhefs of life in every vein. 
Aftive, not paffive love and fervice, is what 
God now requires. They cannot fit at the feet 
of Jefus, who, like Martha, are '^ cumbered 
with too much ferving," even though their in- 
tentions be praifeworthy, — but neither is the 
alternative the feclufion of a monk*s cell ; or 
gazing at the flars of heaven from the depths 
of a well, and far removed from all life's aftivi- 
ties, in artificial darknefs or ifolation from our 
kind. Heaven were too eafily won were this 
the way, for the cumulative confequences of the 
Law of Retribution to take efFeft. The gates 
of Heaven which once flood open now are 
clofed ; but Heaven is flill to be won — ^it may 
be, a higher heaven than was firft afligned to 
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Adam, (this the counterpart to what is penal 
and retributive for the firft tranfgreffions) — • 
but only through the portals of facriiice and 
faith ; and in the path of life's activities and 
duties may we even approach, ilill lefs make 
good our entrance there. We muft earn our 
bread in the terms of the primeval curfe, by the 
fweat of our brow, and often be condemned to 
eat it in forrow: — on no other conditions is 
either the earthly or the heavenly Canaan to be 
obtained. 





TRUTH AND ERROR. 

!T is related that " Flavlus Juftinus 
of Grecian defcent in Flavia Nico- 
polis, a Roman colony of Paleftine, 
fought to quench his thirft for reli- 
gious truth in the fchools of Grecian Philofophy; 
— captivated with Plato's theory of ideas, and 
hoping foon to reach the fublime heights from 
which he might gaze direftly upon God," — he 
gave himfelf up to lonely contemplation. 

Whether this objeft of fo many efforts is beft 
to be attained in folitude, and in the contempla- 
tion of abftraft truths, or in the world's aftivi- 
ties by confecrated labour in doing God's work, 
is a grave queftion : one that has very often been 
agitated, and which ftill divides the world, both 
Heathen and Chriftian, and each refpeftively 
have to this day their afcetic or '^ wall turning " 
Brahmins, their epicurean or working votaries. 
*' Solitude and filence," it has been well ob- 
ferved, *' are amongft the means of fpiritual 
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elevation, as poverty is in moft inftances health- 
ful to the foul, and a means of obtaining iim- 
plicity, which is good for both body and mind." 
Thoughts which lay at the foundation of the 
monaftic fyftem of Europe, as in older ages of 
all afcetic inftitutions in the Eaft. 

It may be, on the other hand, as thoie gene- 
rally contend whofe fhoulder is to the wheel, 
that inftead of being the higheft, it is the very* 
loweft idea that piety has ever entertained of 
the right way to magnify the name of God j to 
fubftitute for that praife of Him which confifts 
in doing His work in the midft of fufFeringand 
trial ; a withdrawal from the world, its duties 
and its temptations, and the inceiTant outpour- 
ing of mere verbal adulation drwrapped thought. 
But this is not the place for the difcuffion of fo 
large a queftion, nor does it altogether fall in 
with the train of thought fuggefled by the paf- 
fage in the life of Flavius, ** feeking to quench 
his thirfl for religious truth, and reach thofe 
(iiblime heights from which he might gaze 
difedHy upon God, by giving himfelf up to phi- 
lofbphic fpeculations and lonely contempla- 
tion.'* 

That he did not by this means fucceed we 
know. Some two thoufand years later we read 
that Zchokke,a German writer of earned nature, 
unconfcioufly repeated the fame experiment. 
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He was greatly troubled with religious miigiv- 
ings. '^ He tried to read and reafon them 4own, 
and found a temporary fupport in the philofophy 
of Kant, but it was all in vain. Only after he 
had engaged eameftly in patriotic exertion, and 
given himfelf to deeds of aftive benevolence, 
did thefe diftrefSng feelings leave him, and the 
gofpel of Chrift reveal itfelf to hrs mind as in 
truth divine* He paffed,*' lays the writer of his 
life, ^^ he pafTed from the dark and tempefluous 
abyfs on which he had floated, up into the ferene 
heaven of a living faith, not through the narrow 
gateway of a wretched logic, but along the broad 
and beautiful road of adtual work. When he 
ceafed to wreftle with the grim fpe£lres of the 
imagination, and addrelTed himfelf with true 
manly earneftnefs to the great bufinefs of life, 
he found peace.'* 

So far as this evidence goes, it is certainly in 
favour of work, and againfl folitude and filent 
contemplation ; if either mufl be chofen ex- 
clufively as the road to heaven. It is more 
probable, however, that both are especially fuited 
to certain faculties and wants of our common 
nature ; and both may confequently be needful 
alike to its befl development, and to its more 
perfect dedication to God. The error in that 
cafe would rather confifl in overlooking the law 
of proportion, everywhere prevailing, from the 
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chemical affinities and combination of atoms— 
%o the fpiritual relations of man to God ; and the 
obfervance of which is effential to the dedication 
of a full and perfefted life — the offering He 
requires. 

But it is through Truth alone, however 
that point might be attained, that we can hope 
*' to gaze direftly upon God ;" and fo in like 
manner, only by ftedfaft purfuit of truth can 
any continuous or fteady approach towards Him 
be made. All that is falfe — in a word, all error 
tends to dim our power of vifion, and bring 
a film over the eye of the fpirit within us. So 
all ftrivings in a wrong direftion avert it from 
the goal ; to fail in reaching which is to lofe 
the race, and with it the only prize worth 
ftruggling for, of all that the world offers. Hence 
the importance of truth in all its forms : truth 
in fcience, truth in morals and in religion ; all 
converge towards the fame centre of light. And 
the danger of error lies in this, that by a corre- 
fpotiding law in the oppofite direction, it tends, 
whatever be the form it takes, to fly off in 
divergent lines into outer fpace and darknefs. 
Error, even in idle words, falls under the fame 
law ; for the tranfition from error in words to 
things is fetally eafy, as every day's experience 
teaches. 



LAW OF RETRIBUTION, 

UNIVERSAL AND CUMULATIVE. 



H 



" The great law of our lives is the law of retribution. The 
prefent is anfwering for the paft, the future muft anfwer for 
the prefent. God^s laws cannot be violated with impunity; 
that which we fow we alfb reap. This in its various develop- 
ments is the primal eifential law of our being. The prefent 
character for good or evil is retributive of the paft. Each day 
lays up for the morrow a retribution which is abfolutely fure to 
come. It is alfo progreflive and cumulative, for the prefent 
character is the refult of all that is gone before.** — On the 
Unity of God and other Suhjeas, by W, G, Elioty Jun. 




LAW OF RETRIBUTION, 
UNIVERSAL AND CUMULATIVE: 

SHE great law ofour lives is the law 
I of retribution." Perhaps there are 
few truths more itnpoinble to con- 
• travene, or lefs generally received. 
Let us inquire what are the evidences of the 
&£l, and if it (hould appear that the exiftencc 
of fuch a law is manifeAed in every portion 
of our lives, giving a charafter of its own to 
every hour, and with momentous and eternal 
refults ; we fliall be the better difpofed, as one 
confcquence at leaft, to bear it in recolledtion 
ever after. 

The lame author truly obferves, that there is 
a kind of moral retribution which comes from 
the application of the general law to our moral 
nature, in the formation of charafler. *' By 
our manner of life," he continues, " the foul is 
moulded into certain fliapes of beauty or de- 
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formlty ; its capacities enlarged or contrafted ; 
its perceptions quickened or made dull; its 
taftes purified or debafed ; its inward life made 
heavenly or vile. We therefore fuffer retribu- 
tion by what we are." 

This is the moft common, and yet is it not 
the leaft noticed form of retribution ? It is alfo 
one of the moft terrible. It comes upon us in 
the moft ftealthy way, in the form of habits in- 
fenfibly grafted on our nature and fafliioned to 
our mode of life ; — in which life there may be 
much that is both good and generous. On thefe 
higher qualities our attention will be generally 
fixed, to the exclufion of the infidious under- 
growth that flowly but certainly is fliutting out 
the air of heaven, and weakening the vital fap 
which fhould nourifti a goodly tree to its fiiU 
growth and development. 

Habit is the refultant of a law of periodicity, 
well known tp the phyfiologift in his ftudy of 
the ordinary functions of life, and conftantly 
before the phyfician in forms of difeafed a£lion. 
Intermittent fever is one of the moft familiar 
inftances. A perfon apparently well and ftrong, 
fits out in an autumnal evening, gets a chill, 
fhivers, then flufties with a fever heat, and 
finally feems, after a ftruggle, to throw ofi^ his 
ailment in a copious peripiration. Twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours elapf^, and without any new 
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exciting caufe, this law of periodicity brings 
round the fame phenomena, proftrates him 
again with coUapfed features and fever pulfe. 
It is enough to have been once the viftim to 
be ever after predifpofed and liable to attack, 
without further aft of imprudence on our part. 
Thus is it with every moral evil that has ever 
aflailed our common nature. To be once 
marked with its brand, is to be ever after in 
danger of being claimed as a bondfman and 
flave. To have avoided or refitted the firft 
aggreffion would be generally comparatively 
eafy ; to refift a fecond or a third is more diffi- 
cult ; and the difficulty goes on increafing in a 
kind of geometrical progreffion with each fuc- 
ceflive ftruggle, when this enemy to our health 
or our peace has had a firft fuccefs. Who fliall 
meafure by any arithmetical procels the vaft 
acceffion of difficulty in fuch a warfare, when 
defeat has become a habit, — and the habit of 
years, telling upon us with a ftrangely cumu- 
lative force. Here is a retribution for a paft 
weaknefs or fin, that might well deter the 
boldeft from taking the initiatory ftep in the 
downward and ever deepening defcent. It is 
well the fame law holds for our falvation ; — 
the feme periodicity afting for good or for evil, 
and thus a habit of refiftance and viftory is the 
beft promife of future conqueft. As our weak- 
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nefs increafes with our confcioufnefs of it and 
the fear of failure ; fo with fuccefs does our 
ftrength and power to achieve further triumph. 
A habit of felf-denial and refiftance to evil fug- 
geftions may not be as eafily acquired as a habit 
of yielding to preflure and temptation, becaufe 
there is in us a perpetual proclivity the other 
way ; but once attained, it exercifes the fame 
determinate influence. In the firft inftance, a 
continual and ftrong exercife of the will may 
be required ; but in the end habit takes the 
place of a direft aftion of the Will, and we are 
relieved from the pain of a confcious eflFort and 
a continued ftruggle. All exertion of the will, 
in the conftitution of man, is like the calling in 
of the fupreme executive power in a ftate ; a 
coftly and exhauftive neceflity ; brief and inter- 
rupted in operation, yet provoking reaction in 
the ratio of the violence employed ; while habit 
is gentle and continuous, requiring no eflFort 
or difplay of power and caufing no recoil. It 
is doubly our interefl: then, to efl:ablifli that 
habitual refpeft of the law, which in the indi- 
vidual as in the focial ftate, is the beft guarantee 
for ftability and peace. The writer of " Two 
Old Men's Tales " has truly faid, " the ftoicifm 
of habit is the only ftoicifm to be depended 
upon," in great things as in fmall. The danger 
of falling before any aflTault, is the fum of weak- 
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nefs refulting from all the antecedent defeats and 
foregone defires, each accumulating force in a 
geometrical proportion, as compared with the 
fum of ftrength from previous viftories and 
right defires. The balance, on whichever fide 
that may be, naturally determines the refult. 

Thefe confiderations chiefly regard the indi- 
vidual ; but the fentence pafled on man for the 
firft tranigreffion in Adam, was not lefs diftindtly 
retributive and cumulative in its efFeft on the 
whole race. Every generation, that was born 
with the inherent proclivity to evil, was a frefli 
integer added to the fum total. Chriftianity 
enlarged the field by extending the penalty of fin 
to another life, and through all eternity ; with 
an increafe of intenfity proportioned to the fur- 
paffing rewards promifed to thofe who fhould 
be faved. The cumulative charafter of the 
law aiFe(9:ing all mankind, receives its ultimate 
development in this laft difpenfation, and the 
mind of man can conceive nothing beyond. 
This law which interpenetrates the whole fabric 
is curioufly apparent in fmaller, things. The 
penalty of any negleft to profit by an advantage 
placed by deftiny within our reach, br^to per- 
form a duty when the obligation is laid AUj^pn 
us, is almoft invariably either irreparable lofs 
and injury, or, at fome fixture time, the neceflity 
of increafed labour and coft to obtain the fame 
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refult, if not to avert fome penal confequence. 
Time, the ancients reprefented with a lock of 
hair on the forehead only, to intimate that thofe 
who failed to feize him by it as he paiTed, would 
ever afterwards toil behind, to find only a bald 
head turned to them. * Take time by the fore- 
lock' has long paffed into a proverb; — not 
merely becaufe it is the beft time, but becaufe 
it is often the only one that will offer. For- 
tune, it has been faid, woos all men once, but 
if rejefted, (he will be wooed ever after in vain. 
All thefe common fayings point to the fame 
great truth exemplified in the leffer details of 
life. If we afcend to higher things, — we are 
told in Genefis that Adam and Eve hid them- 
felves from the prefence of God in the garden, 
and the penalty of this rejeftion of man's higheft 
privilege, (to live in communion with God and 
in the confcioufiiefs of the divine prefence) has 
been God's invifibility — He has been from that 
time a *' Deus ahfconditus ^^ hidden from our 
fight ; and Adam's pofterity have had to labour 
to fee God in the fpirit and with the eye of 
faith — not of flefli ; an effort requiring the ex- 
ercife of his higheft faculties, freed from the 
blending mifts of fenfe and fin — a hard tafk to 
the beft of men. And thenceforth an aching 
void has been left in the heart, a ceafelefs craving 
after the fruition of what, originally, was a na- 
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tural defire with immediate fatisfeftion attached 
to it, but fmce become an imperious want, only 
to be gratified by unremitting and coftly effort. 
By this we are kept in remembrance of a loft 
privilege of ineftimable price, and it is defigned 
no doubt, to ftir up in our fouls adequate effort 
to meet the want, and fill the vacant heart with 
that which can alone fatisfy it. And the law is 
thus fulfilled ; that which once was eaiy, has 
for our punifhment, becaufe unheeded, been 
made difficult and arduous to an immeafurable 
degree. Again, in the garden of Eden, Scripture 
defcribes man as fimply required to abftain from 
difobedience and in one thing only, as the con- 
dition of tenure of that fair heritage. He had 
only a negative virtue to difplay, but, failing this, 
he has been condemned as long as he fhall tread 
the earth, to render aftive obedience, not in one 
but in many things 5 — to keep the law of obe- 
dience amidft a thouiand trials and temptations, 
from which he was once entirely exempt. In 
the fweat of his brow and the agony of his 
heart to do and to fuffer evermore, is the penalty 
enforced upon all pofterity forafirft tranfgreffion. 



LOVE. 




'T is the want of love on either fide 
which prevents people fuiting,'* 
has been affirmed, as a focial and 
moral truth — yet many a life's ex- 
perience tends to throw great doubt upon its 
accuracy. There is a love which *' hopeth all 
things, and fuffereth all things," capable it may 
be, of rendering the companionfliip of the moft 
diffimilar natures a fource of happinefs and never- 
failing comfort; — but that is love divine, and few 
are they from whofe hearts as from a living fount 
it flows pure and undefiled like a mountain 
ftream, giving new life and beauty everywhere 
in its pafTage through the lower meadows and 
paflure land of a toiling money-getting world. 
The love mofl commonly found in this proba- 
tionary life, it mufl be confefTed, has in its pro- 
grefs many other elements mingled with it, 
which give to the living flream, however bright 
and pure in its fource, many noxious qualities, 
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and neutralize fome of its more precious vir- 
tues. There is to begin with, a capacity for 
both love and hate, often equally aftive in the 
fame breaft. Again, there is a love which has 
often unconfcioufly, felf for its firft end — its 
idol, and others only in a fecondary order ; and 
this love is not divine, not all at leaft, and 
feems quite compatible with the indulgence of 
evil habits and paffions which make the mifery 
of thofe to whom in their felfiflinefs they attach 
themfelves, or who by deftiny or faith have 
been made to cling to them. 

Then comes one of the myfteries of this 
life ; ftretching through all its relations. Thofe 
of mother and daughter, huiband and wife, the 
clofeft and the deareft as well as the more dis- 
tant : — how often do we find a difcord making 
the mifery of all. Yet, each one capable, 
under ftrong impulfe — willing perchance to 
make large facrifices for the other's welfare 
or happinefs. Such inftances there are of men 
and women both, who, each hour of the day 
will do and fay things that make the mifery 
of exiftence, and yet love very deeply. It is 
not the want of love then — not this altogether 
(if even mainly ?) which prevents a family, or 
two perfons finding happinefs in each other's 
fociety, but the bafer metal with which the love 
is alloyed. An undifciplined temper, defultory 
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and felf-indulgent habits, an ill-regulated mind, 
an egotiftic nature, ungoverned pafEons and 
pampered fufceptibilities, thefe are the alloys 
in fome indiflbluble connexion by which love 
is too often marred j and what but mifery and 
mutual wearinefs in the common intercourfe of 
domeftic life can be the final refult ? When 
love and any of thefe are mates, but chief of 
all, diftruft, nothing fair or loveable can come of 
the union, and not unfrequently, fome hideous 
abortion mocks the heart. 

It is a common error to fuppofe, where fuch 
things are, no love is ; that the true nature of 
the tree in this, as in fpiritual things, is to be 
judged by the fruit, and where that is like the 
apple of the dead fea coaft, fair of promife and 
good to fee, but duft and bitternefs within, the 
love is fpurious ; a counterfeit, and no true 
afieftion. Yet it is not fo ; at leaft this view 
does not give the whole truth, nor a right ver- 
fion even of any part. The dying breath of 
thofe who have loved long and well, has too 
often borne decifive teftimony againft the 
fweeping conclufion. Love and error ftill 
mingle in this life — the pure and the troubled 
ftream together, and often infeparably. Men 
and women both, or no faith may be put in 
experience, may love a life through, and yet 
neither give nor receive happinefs from it. 
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Love, the true and the divine, as, it is the moft 
precious gift pi God to man, wherewith an 
immortality of happinefa is to be won and en- 
joyed, fo is it more fetally befet with parafitic 
enemies. Thefe, like the creepers and the 
mofs of a tangled foreft, rob the tree of its 
vital and prolific power, and, in lieu of golden 
and nutritious fruit, bring out the mifletoe and 
(hade for ranker weeds. Where thefe are, the 
germ may alfo be — the germ and the capacity 
too which give true promife of better things : 
but unlefs the vital energy can be found to 
burft the parafitic cerement of weed and creeper 
in man or woman — to outgrow and caft ofF 
the foul-deftroying accretions of felfiflinefs or 
floth, evil habit and ungoverned temper, it is 
but a hopelefs ftruggle ! Love may indeed 
preferve and aflert its exiftence, nay, prove the 
divinity of its fource by fome great or heroic 
facrifice — the eflFort of an hour — but joy or hap- 
pinefs or content, fhed over days and years of life, 
purchafed by every hour's effort, by fmall con- 
fiderations and felf-denial with loving thought, 
thefe are impoffible conditions and require- 
ments, to the untrained will and undifciplined 
temper. The habits of a life, like the threads 
of hemp, once twifted and knotted into a cable, 
not even love itfelf can break. Coiled fecurely 
round the human viftim, there muft be power 
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from on high to caft him free and fend him on 
his way rejoicing. To man, without fuch 
fuperhuman aid, it feems impoflible— to man 
or woman either ! We take with us into the 
married ftate, as we {hall into the future life, 
the mind and charafter we poiTeiTed before the 
outward condition changes; — and we remain 
eiTentially the fame. 

How much have the daily habits and the 
temper to do with the whole complexion and 
tenor of life — our own and others ! — Do we 
fufficiently refledl on this — we who are grown 
up, and in the full vigour of our faculties — and 
you, fathers and mothers, at whofe knees ftand 
little children yet young and tender; pliant 
while in the twig, but foon to become ftubborn 
and fixed as the gnarled and knotted oak ; do 
you refleft what is the influence of habits of 
temper and of mind; that as they are in the 
young greenwood, fo will they be in the full- 
grown tree ? How many of us are there who 
refledl that, " a burft of paffion is neither more 
nor lefs than a burft of felfiflinefs, and the indi- 
vidual does more injury in one hour of anger 
than he could undo peirhaps in years of willing 
toil, the oflFspring of the moft devoted love ? " 




FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

^SCHOKKE remarks fomewhere, 
I '* that the judgment we form of 
' Arangers, on firll meeting them, 
' is frequently more corred: than 
that which we adopt upon a longer acquaint- 
ance with them." This may very well be 
true without attributing any fecond-fight power 
of previfion or glamour, for in old acquaint- 
ances our judgment is biaJTed by familiari^ 
with the traits and peculiarities of a charader 
on the one fide, and by the fpecial knowledge 
we poflefs upon the other. Something may, 
perhaps, be allowed for fympathy or anti- 
pathy — thole fubtle aflinities and repulfions 
which' exill in the moral and fpiritual as they 
do in the material world — as certainly, though 
not perhaps as eafily fubmitted to analytical 
lefts. But chiefly the greater clearnefs and 
accuracy of the firft rapid coup d'ceil is to 
be attributed to the frefhnefs of the mind for 
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the perception of whatever is peculiar or dif- 
tinftive. It is an old faith fomewhat brought 
into difrepute by the pedantries and puerilities 
of Lavater's fyftem, but not to be difcredited 
out of the field of philofophic truths, that the 
prevailing characters and habits of the mind, 
the clafs of paf&ons or emotions that have moft 
frequent play in the foul, are indelibly ftamped 
upon the countenance ; though it may not 
be given to all to read thefe lines correcSly 
or completely. But not only is the face an 
index to the foul in this fenfe, but the figure, 
carriage, geftures all betray the more ftriking 
chara£beriftics of a man's nature and habits, 
both of thought and adlion. With familiarity 
thefe ceafe to ftrike us, and thus it is probably 
that in many cafes our firft impreffions are really 
entitled to more confidence than they ufually 
obtain. 




SEXUAL DIFFERENCES IN MEN- 
TAL CONSTITUTION. 

'he human mind is fo conftituted, it 
would appear, as to admit of fome 
diverfity in the modes by which a 
conviftion or clear perception of 
truth may be attained. The fenfes, perceptive 
and intellectual faculties, form one inftrument. 
The emotional and fympathetic Acuities fupply 
a fecond. The firft is more peculiarly diftinc- 
tive of man ; the fecond is generally in greateft 
perfedlion in women; although both are of 
courfe common to each, by virtue of their com- 
mon humanity. Notwithftanding as there is an 
aiTumed fuperiority in the means, and a greater 
certainty in the refult, of intellectual and logical 
procefles, by which, as much as by greater phy- 
fical ftrength, man habitually aflerts a kind of 
fexual fuperiority over woman, it maybe doubted 
whether in this, as in all other difpoiitions of 
things in the moral government of the world, 
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the relative fuperiority and inferiority is not more 
one of form or appearance than of fubftantial 
reality. There is at leaft much to lead us to 
infer, that what may be efTential and real in 
thefe differences is of a partial kind, and that to 
each fome compenfating condition or equivalent 
is attached. 

There is no doubt that man, phyfically and 
intelledlually, has in his conftitution elements of 
greater ftrength than his helpmate and com* 
panion. But there are other conditions of power 
than mere ftrength, whether mental or phyfical, 
and in fome of thefe women are not only pre- 
eminently but efpecially gifted. So that after all, 
though a man of great intelleAual ability and ac- 
quirements, with a well exercifed underftanding, 
may be more fecure than women from making 
illogical dedudions from any premifs, he is not, 
perhaps, better guarded from adopting erroneous 
conclufiom. His liability to error in the pre- 
mifTes Is equal to her liability to miftake in the 
logical procefTes or fteps of the argument j while, 
on the other hand, ihe certainly pofTefTes, from 
the emotional and fympathetic fide of nature, an 
intuitive faculty and a power of perception, or 
apprehenfion rather of truth, either fubjeftive or 
objedlive, in which man is often wholly wanting^ 
and almoft always gifted in an inferior degree. 
Man works intelledually and logically ; woman 
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fytnpathetically, and by fbme more intuitive 
procefs ; and each grapple with the fubjefts of 
thought in the mode moft natural and ^miliar 
to them — the mode in which they know by ex- 
perience their greateft ftrength lies. 

Both, no doubt, may by very different roads 
arrive at the fame goal, but which is the more 
certain to do (o is lefs clear. The intuitive 
faculty is akin to the inftindive power in ani- 
mals, which not only fupplies the place of in- 
telleft, but is far more unerring. Hence it may 
be that we fo often obferve, when woman argues, 
(he is weak and inconfiftent ; the logical fteps 
of the reafbning efcape her ; ihe is plainly fight- 
ing with weapons in the ufe of which ihe has 
no fkill or proficiency, and probably very little 
natural aptitude ; and (he will often affert a vic- 
tory when by all the rules of logic plainly beaten 
out of the field. She will ailert a palpable non 
fequitur to her premiffes, and infift upon the 
logical confiftency of the conclufion arrived at;. 
And the conclufion may, indeed, be right enough 
after all, though all the previous fteps of the 
argument may, and moft likely will be wrong. 
She (hould adopt the advice given to the mili- 
tary governor of Jamaica by Lord Mansfield, 
when the former expreffed fbme doubt of his 
judicial competence to the poft, " You will do 
very well, Sir, if you will only a<^ upon my 
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advice — never give your reafons ; for any judg- 
ment you may pronounce will probably be right, 
while your reafons, in a legal fenfe, will infallibly 
be wrong ! " And his lordfliip ufed to relate, 
that the only appeal that came before him from 
the colony was in a cafe where his friend had 
forgotten the advice 5 and the refult bore out 
its wifdom, for the reafons given were wrong, 
though the judgment on the merits of the cafe 
was right. 

The non-recognition of thefe diftinftive cha- 
ra£ters has tended to bring much unmerited 
contempt on woman's intellectual capacity and 
endowments generally ; and called in queftion 
the foundnefs of her judgment in things which, 
if eftimated by her mode of arguing upon them, 
are far above her fcope. Yet how often has 
the refult fliamed the higher intelledlual preten- 
tions and all the logical appliances of her lord ; 
and how much finer her ta£t and unerring its 
inflin£ls ; how much truer the perception, 
owing to the greater purity of her nature and 
temperance of living. Woman knows by ex- 
perience how often fhe hzs felt rightly, and in- 
fifls upon the flrength of her convidlion, what- 
ever may be the array of logical argument againfl 
her conclufions. Man, on the contrary, is led 
by his education and perfonal experience alike 
to diftrufl mere feeling or intuitive perception 
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of truth in the concrete ; to look upon thefe as 
doubtful guides, and refufes to be convinced by 
that which neither addrefles itfelf to his under- 
ftanding, nor can approve itfelf to his reafon by 
any logical procefs. 

And thus it is ever in the lower as in the 
higher life. To beperfeft, the diftindlive charac- 
ters of both fexes muft be blended j in their com- 
bination alone is there a complete development 
of human nature in its moft perfedl form. This, 
which in a metaphyseal as in a myftic or fpiritual 
fenfe is true, is to all appearance typified in the 
phyflcal conditions. Created apart, with fepa- 
rate individualities, counterparts to each other 
alike in what they have and have not, it was 
moft palpably defigned that neither (hould live 
alone, or fingly achieve that which united, fol- 
lows in the order of Nature. Each, mentally 
and phyfically, and fb alfb pfychally, is the com- 
plement of the other. Two halves, both are 
neceflary to make a perfeft whole, and in their 
union only can each find its own moft perfeA de- 
velopment as an individual. Not only can the 
two, when united, alone call into life a new 
being and reproduce the like, but each, while 
feparate, remains partially imperfedl and abor- 
tive as concerns their own being. The danger 
of ilblation to the one is an overweening con- 
fidence in mere intelledtual power and phyfical 
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ftrength, and the other a too implicit reliance 
on emotional nature and the impulfe of feeling, 
in contradiftindlion to reafon, the great cor- 
redive principle and fafeguard againft delufion 
and error. 

True^ the blending in one harmonious duality 
two fuch diftin£tively charaderized individuali- 
ties conftitutes a very difficult problem. And 
unlefs there be on each fide fbme truft in the 
eflential worth of what is moft diftin£tive in 
the other fex, and a readinefs to appreciate thefe 
at their true value in the eftimate of the whole 
worth of our common nature, no mere effort 
of the will can enfure a fatisfaftory refult. Dif- 
truft or want of due appreciation on either fide 
is a bad foundation for zfolidarity of life., Wo- 
man's difi-egard of man's ftrength and the fu- 
premacy affigned him in the order of nature, 
or man's fcorn of her weaknefs and its divine 
compenfations, are alike fatal ; and it is hard to 
fay which is the moft fo ! They very often meet 
in married life, and in that cafe all the laws of 
church or ftate muft fail in effefting any real 
union \ or that blending of two natures, for the 
completion and higher development of the na- 
ture of each, in which the true fenfe of marriage 
lies. All elfe in the union of the fexes is mere 
concubinage, arrangements more or lefs perma- 
nent and degrading, according to circumftances, 
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but not marriage in its original intent and ipiritual 
fignificance. 

In fpeaking of the chara£teriftic diiFerences 
in mental organization, no lefs than in phyiical, 
the one indeed correfponding with the other in 
many eflential features, the infinite variety of 
proportion and predominance muft not be over- 
looked : there is in Nature no unity of type or 
defign without variety in the form. Some men 
are efTentially more like women, in many of 
the moft charadteriftic features, as fome of the 
latter are mafculine, even fometimes to der 
velopments of outward form of bone and mufcle, 
beard and voice, with a moral organization to 
correfpond. So fome women have been great 
mathematicians. Thefe, however, in this ex- 
treme, are mere exceptions to the general 
order of nature. Such interchangeable varieties 
and modifications of degree are merely referred 
to here in relation to the degree of trufl and 
confidence which the moft feverely logical and 
beft informed underftanding of mafculine en- 
dowments may, wit;hout difparagement, extend 
to the more intuitive ratiocinations and im- 
pulfes of women. Much of courfe muft depend 
upon the original capacity, kind, and degree of 
culture in each particular cafe. There are 
fome incorrigibly filly women, as well as men 
in this world, whofe judgments are no more to 
be trufted than the divinations of fortune-tellers. 
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But againft any (weeping condemnations of 
fuch fburces of wifdom as are more efpecially 
beftowed on the female fex, let a ftrong and a 
manly proteft once for all be entered. They 
do not fee things as men fee them, yet how 
often does the refult prove that they fee them 
as fpirits may, ''with other larger eyes than 
ours " and far more correftly ! The man of 
largeft capacity and ftrongeft fenfe, matured by 
long experience, has only to pafs in review the 
inftances in which his beft confidered judgments 
have been falfified by the event, (to fay nothing 
of the ftupendous blunders and egregious follies 
fome of the wifefl have, once or twice at leaft 
in a life, committed) to learn fomething of dif- 
fidence. We have only to confider in retro- 
fpeft the perfevering conceit difplayed from 
. youth to old age, in the afTumption of wifdom to 
dire£t and advife all other men andwomen,while 
tripping by the wayfide ourfelves ; in order to 
feel difpofed to receive in a more tolerant and 
philofophic, as well as a more genial fpirit, fuch 
light as woman often brings to the confideration 
of human chara£ter and motives in connection 
with the mofl intricate affairs ; — and to welcome 
with a loving fpirit that gentler, truer tadt by 
which (he /eels where worth and honour dwell, 
when man with fpedlacles on nofe would pafs it 
by unheeded or difcredited. 




NECESSITAS NON HABET LEGEM. 

ASCAL furnifhes a commentary 
on this old Roman axiom, '^ Les 
etats periraient, fi on ne faifait 
ployer fouvent les lois a la necef- 
fite." All human laws feem indeed to be bafed 
upon the premifs that they (hall deal with a 
known order of events, and apply to fuch con- 
tingencies as can be forefeen ; otherwife, a law 
or rule of a£lion is given in total ignorance of 
the circumftances to which it (hall be applied, 
its fitnisfs or unfitnefs to attain the end in view, 
which is order, juftice, government. Thefe 
muft all, in fuch a fuppofition, be a pure matter 
of chance; and for aught the legiflators may 
know, the law they create for the maintenance 
of order and proteftion of life and property, 
may be the inftrument of fubveriion, and de- 
ftruftive of all the ends of law. Hence the 
juftice both of the Roman axiom and the 
French comment ; both pointing to the fame 
fundamental principle, that when events ftep 
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out of the prefuppofed order, they are no longer 
amenable to the law which was not made for 
them. Another law muA be created ad hoc, 
the terms of which Neccflity dictates ; — and the 
eternal law of right and felf-prefcrvation, over- 
riding all human l^iflation, ratifies and fets its 
feal upon the a£t. 





LAW AND JUSTICE. 

HAT an antitheds of fenfe in thefe 
much abufed terms ! How often 
are Law and Juftice fynonymous ? 
The popular threat of a vulgar 
man, ** I will take the law of you," how often 
does it mean, I will feek juftice ? Mr. Warren 
has publifhed a commentary on Blackftone, 
but a Blackwood contributor (Aug. 1855) has 
written another and a more inftruftive com- 
mentary. 

Blackftone complacently adduces the fi£tion 
^' that every perfon is bound and prefumed to 
know the law." Mr. Juftice Maul admits the 
fidtion, and adds, the law merely fays, ^^ that it 
will excufe no man on account of his ignorance, 
the rule is fubftantially the fame : " precifely fo, 
" an amiable dilguife for the neceflary harftinefs 
of punifliing in all cafes, whether there was or 
was not a previous knowledge of the law." 

Codification is not without its difficulties ; for 
very true it is, " we have to live in our houfe 
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while we are repairing it ; " but never were re- 
pairs more needed ! When fhall '* the rule of 
law be, in faft what it profefles — fimply the 
rule of reafon." The true meaning of felony, 
we are told, is forfeiture, of feudal origin, from 
Fee^ the fief feud, or beneficiary eftate ; and 
&«, which fignifies price or value. How many 
felons have anything to forfeit in thefe days ? 

Then take the law of hufband and wife. 
Can any legiflation be a greater mafs of con- 
fufion and injuftice ! For cruelty only fliort of 
death, there is no punifhment but a brief im- 
prifonmentj no protection for the wife; — for 
what muft be her condition who has to live 
again with the hufband ihe has had committed 
to prifon for his brutal violence ? " Conceive 
the meeting after fuch a feparation — what a 
home ! " But for the poor generally there can be 
no juflice where law is not cheap, where its 
adminiflration is not abfolutely free ; why (hould 
there not be courts for fuing m forma pauperis y 
in all cafes of wrong fuflFered, on declaration 
or proof of want of means, the judge and 
all the practitioners being paid out of the na- 
tional revenue, as well as for proteftion from 
crime. The mofl grievous are often the wrongs 
which do not come under the penal code. 
If the welfare of human beings and the well- 
being of fociety were really the ferious objeft of 
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legiflation, they would be fo confidered. The 
law of evidence, how monftrous, how iniquitous 
has it been ;-— excluding often the witnefs from 
giving evidence, whofe fortune, character, and 
peace may all be at ftake, becaufe, forfooth, 
he was an interefted party; thofe who alone 
knew the true fads in difpute, and yet were 
compelled to look on with filent indignation ! 
Hear-fay evidence has, by a broad rule, been 
rejefted, yet often it muft be the beft that can 
be had, better than any otherwife forthcoming. 
The ground taken is the chance of inaccuracy, 
but that does not apply to a written document. 
Neverthelefs, the technical rule excludes it in 
both inftances. How much more fafe and in- 
telligible is the rule ^^that the beft evidence 
which the cafe admits of ihould always be 
brought forward." '^ In all cafes demand and 
admit the beft evidence that is attainable." 

Again, in criminal cafes, the offender is warned 
not to fay anything to his own prejudice. Is 
the objed then to try by what means a criminal 
may be let ofi^; or truth, and the convi£lion of 
the offender, be made unattainable ? Without 
entrapping a man into admiffions fufceptible of 
being wrongly interpreted, without making tor- 
ture the teft of truth ; furely we might fteer a 
middle, and a fomewhat more rational courfe. 





LIBERTY AND ITS FRUIT. 

IBERTY bears different fruit, ac- 
cording to the foil in which the 
tree is planted. A modem writer 
on the Greek church obferves, in 
explanation of the fmall progrefs Greece has 
made as a nation compared with what was ex- 
pected, " It is certain that (popular) privileges 
are conducive to the public good, fimply in 
proportion to the honefty and virtue which can 
be called in for their exercife.'* A profound 
and pregnant truth, of which our neighbours 
the French and the whole race of conftitution- 
mongers in every land feem unconfcious. Yet 
it is a Frenchman, Monteiquieu, who fays, in 
his work on " L'Efprit des Lois," " not whe- 
ther the laws are good in any country ihould 
be the inquiry, but whether they are well ad- 
miniftered, for in that lies the chief difference 
between one country and another. In mofl of 
them there are good laws," The Celeflial Em- 
pire has fome excellent laws, but there is no 
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country in the world perhaps where the ad- 
miniftration of juftice is more venal and corrupt, 
and confequently where the thing itfelf is harder 
to come by. The South American Republics 
have had fbme experience in conftitutions ready 
made from the brain of philofbphers who con- 
ceive fuch things may be created in a day, and 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, fpring into 
exiftence in full vigour and maturity ; and the 
refult has been very fad. " Pronunciamientos," 
monthly changes, revolutions, and throat-cutting 
has, hitherto, been the chief fruit thefedodrinaire 
experiments have borne. Conftitutions made to 
order never anfwer ; like trees in full leaf, fud- 
denly tranfplanted, they never take root ; gradual 
growth and the adaptation to foil and climate, 
and to a thoufand local conditions on which their 
vitality efTentially depend, are wanting, and can- 
not be improvifed by any effort of genius. All 
natural growth is from below upwards ; but thefe 
conftitution-makers would reverfe the procefs, 
and make their Tree of Liberty draw its life from 
the higheft branches and grow downwards. 
Failure and death follow as an inevitable fe- 
quence. 
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LIMITS OF THE PROVINCE OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

R. MILLS, in his admirable work 
on Political Economy, devotes a 
conflderable fpace to this impor- 
tant fubje£b. He remarks that, 
"Whatever theory we adopt refpeding the 
foundation of the focial union, and under what- 
ever political inftitutions we live, there is a circle 
around every individual human being, which 
no government, be it that of one, of a few, or 
of the many, ought to be permitted to overftep. 
There is a part of the life of every perfon who 
has come to years of difcretion, within which 
the individuality of that perfon ought to reign 
uncontrolled, either by any other individual or 
by the public coUedlively. That there is, or 
ought to be, fome fpace in human exiftence 
thus intrenched round, and facred from autho- 
ritative intrufion, no one who profefles the 
fmalleft regard to human freedom or dignity 
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will call in queilion. The point to be deter- 
mined is, where the limit (hould be placed y 
how large a province of human life this referved 
territory fhould include. I apprehend that it 
ought to include all that part which concerns 
only the life, whether inward or outward, of the 
individual, and does not afFeA the interefts of 
others, or afFeds them only through the moral 
influence of example." 

The old problem is ever recurring, ever 
difficult of fblution. The political and fpiritual 
dominion which may be rightfully exercifed in 
the intereft of fociety and the whole race, over 
the individual man. The one is the control 
of a government, the other of a priefthood 5 
for fuch is that which is always aflerted, under 
the more palatable name of the Church. The 
difficulty of the problem chiefly lies in the 
impoffibility of ifolating or feparating the indi- 
vidual man, in any phafe of his exiftence, from 
the race to which he belongs, and the fociety of 
which he forms an integral part. How impoi^ 
fible to demonftrate that any a(Et, or mode of 
thought and being even, in the individual, is not 
a means of influencing others, and determining 
his own relations to them ; and by fo much in- 
fluencing fociety, and governments as the repre- 
fentative of the aggregate. And fo long as this 
impoffibility exifts, all ruling powers, lay and 
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ecclefiaftical, temporal and fpiritual, may claim a 
direct intereft, and a voice in the queilion raifed 
as to man's independence, or rightful freedom 
from their control. In reference to the fpiritual 
authority, what Chriftian is there who will deny 
that his religion fhould penetrate through and 
through ; — pervade his whole being, mould all 
his thoughts and adlions, and be the one guiding 
principle of his life. His religious training and 
belief therefore are, above all things, important 
to the State and the Society of which he may 
be a member. If, on the other hand, to the 
'' Church " is committed the cuftody and direc- 
tion of the confcience,as the Romanifts demand, 
how can the priefthood fail to exercife a fupreme 
power over all the ifTues of life ? There is no- 
thing lay or fecular ; nothing lies beyond fuch 
limits; for Religion in the truefl and fuUefl 
fenfe, abforbs the whole being of man, and there 
can be no fphere of independent adlion* Whe- 
ther it be right to make peace or war, to give 
education or withhold it, to rule flates by one 
or by many, is to be determined by the confo^ 
nance of thefe fever al meafures with the fupreme 
law and didates of that religion. But the opi^ 
nions of individual men as to this confonance, 
being fubjeA to infinite variety, a church or 
prieflhood always arrogates the right of pro- 
nouncing authoritatively and ex cathedra on thie^ 
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point in difpute. Hence it would appear, that 
between a fpiritual defpotifm of the moft grind- 
ing and abfolute form, placed in the hands of 
utterly irrefponfible agents (irrefponfible to any 
earthly power), and the aflertion of a liberty of 
judgment (and of a6tion in accordance with it) 
which fhall entrench round a large portion of 
human exiftence in every individual, and keep 
it (acred from all authoritative intrufion, there 
cannot be any alternative. The great danger 
of a fpiritual dominion exercifed by a facerdocy, 
by any body of men claiming to be the fole in- 
terpreters of a divine law, is the deftru£lion of 
all that conftitutes individuality and free will. 
This peculiar kind of defpotifm entails a worfe 
than Egyptian bondage on the prieft- ridden 
cafte ; and is not confined to the Papal Church .' 
See what the Calvinifts have aflerted, and the 
power they claim rightfully to exercife as God's 
minifters, over the whole life and confcience of 
their fellow men. Do they not abfolve and 
condemn for this world and the next, and pro- 
nounce authoritatively upon all the problems 
and ends of life ? True, they may contend that 
they only do this as the interpreters of a written 
law ; but fo in like manner the Romanift Prieft 
arrogates to himfelf to be no more than the 
•interpreter of the written and traditional law ; 
the priefthood reprefenting the collective church 
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of Chrift under Divine guidance, and in fuch 
relation fecured from error and entitled to give 
judgment without appeal : but in both cafes, 
what does this amount to ? Is it not the total 
fubjugation of the bulk of mankind to a &cer*. 
docy, which all hiftory proves to be as prone to 
error, pafSon, and abufe as any other inftitution 
in which human agency is concerned. This is 
emphatically true of the Roman Catholic facer- 
docy, of the Greek Church, and no lefs fo of 
the Anglican, the Calviniftic orPre(byterian,and 
every other community of worfliippers claiming 
to be Chriftians and putting forward like pre- 
tenfions of an eiTentially facerdotal charader. 
Human interpreters — thefe adminiftrators of a 
Divine law, if they will, — but fubjeft to the fame 
infirmities and fallibility of judgment as any 
other body of chofen adminiftrators or governors. 
That which was true of facerdotal hierarchies 
in pagan nations, is true of the Chriftian where- 
ever they overftep the limits affigned, not more 
plainly in the conftitution of a reafoning and 
refponfible nature in man, than in the New 
Teftament. Chriftianity was the fuperceding 
of the Jewifli Sacerdocy, and a proteft againft 
the fubftitution of any other. A priefthood in 
the Jewifli fenfe, as neceflarily mediators be- 
tween God and man, is in its very effence hof- 
tile, and utterly oppofed to the fpirit of Chrif- 
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tianity as the Gofpels have delivered it to us. 
They give no fandlion whatever, but on the 
contrary denounce all fuch aflumptions of a di- 
vinely derived right of interpofition between 
man and his Maker, on the part of any order of 
priefts. To Chrift we are told to look for grace, 
for aid and falvation, to Him alone as our me- 
diator, and not to any ordained priefthood for the 
difpenfations of His grace and power. What- 
ever may be the view finally adopted as beft 
conveying the true meaning of the Apoftolic 
'' Church of Chrift " to which promifes of 
never-failing grace and peculiar bleffings are at- 
tached ; — whether it be regarded as an outward 
and vifible church, or one excludvely fpiritual, 
it does not mean a priefthood, as thoufands at 
this day are led to believe. A priefthood may 
indeed, in the fenfe of adminiftrators and in- 
ftrudlors, form conftituent parts of the Church 
on earth, and be entitled to fupport, afFe£lion, 
and reverence from all Chriftians, as men de- 
voted to God's fervice — minifters of good things 
for man'sfalvation, and in a peculiar degree fer- 
vants of Chrift : but let them not be confounded 
with a facerdocy, the privileged poffeflbrs of 
a fpiritual dominion and power over their 
fellow-men, incompatible with his individuality 
and with all that conftitutes his true worth and 
dignity, — his free will, and moral reiponiibility 
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for its exercife to Him who gave the firft, and 
made the laft a condition of future life, and his 
beft title to refpeft. To furrender either into 
the hands of others, mortals like ourielves, is to 
renounce our birthright, and voluntarily to ac- 
cept fla very in exchange for thefe glorious pri- 
vileges of free men which Chriftianity bequeathed 
to all mankind by its authoritative declaration, 
and a charter written in the blood of Chrift. 
Let each man ftand then on his inheritance of 
immortality and refponfibility ; nor hope to en- 
joy the one and efcape the other, by any bafe 
furrender of that right to human agents, offering 
vicarioufly to take both upon them on our be- 
hoof. To his own mailer he mufl itand or fall ; 
and in the lail hour he will plead in vain pen- 
ance or abfolution of prieflly order. No mortal 
delegates may fland between him and his Judge, 
and cite their ads as his grounds of acquittal or 
condemnation. 

The author jufl quoted, adds that, " the 
prefent civilization tends fb itrongly to make 
this power of perfons, adding in mafles, the only 
fubftantial power in fociety, that there never 
was more neceffity of furrounding individual 
independence of thought, fpeech, and condud, 
with the moil powerful defences, in order to 
maintain that originality of mind and individu- 
ality of charafter, which are the only fource of 
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any real progrefs and of moft of the qualities 
which make the human race much fuperior to 
any breed of animals." 

And this alfo is true ; fupplying an argument 
drawn from a more mundane point of view 
perhaps, but not the lefs applicable. Wherever 
individual independence of thought and freedom 
of confcience is given up, the foundation is 
laid for moral degradation, whether this come 
in the form of a defpotifm of mere temporal 
power in the hands of one or many ; or that of a 
fpiritual tyranny exercifed by a pope or a prieft- 
hood. And there is this remarkable fa£t to be 
obferved, that thefe generally are found to co- 
exift, mutually leaning upon each other for fup- 
port,thus (bowing the innate fympathyand iden- 
tity of principle between them. The inevitable 
tendency of both alike is to deprive the mafTes 
of all individual freedom, of judgment or adlion, 
and to reduce them to a ftate of paflive pliancy, 
or blind obedience to the behefts of a few. 
Thus in their origin, as in their tendencies and 
ultimate refults, they are nearly identical \ and 
it is accordingly rare in the hiftory of the world 
to find the one without the other, — ^whether in 
ancient or modern times, among heathen or 
Chriftian nations. Very often we read of the in- 
ternecine war of the two powers for fupremacy ; 
and the facerdotal, wielding a fpiritual power. 
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has often proved more than a match for the (word 
and fceptre of temporal fovereigns ; but moft 
generally there is a finifter alliance between the 
two, for the better enthralment of the human 
race. Auftria flings herfelf hyfterically into the 
open arms of the Roman church ; after the re- 
volutionary eflfbrts of 1848, — eflForts to throw 
ofFthe yoke of a fyftem of government depriving 
the people of all field for development or the 
exercife of the higher faculties, in adion and in 
thought. Naples props up the fame iyftem by 
the fame means. The head of that church, 
the Pope himfelf, feeling the ground of his fpi- 
ritual dominion crumble under him, has reverfed 
the procefs, and clutched the ftrong arm of 
France for fupport. The conftant tendency of 
Proteftant countries, on the contrary, has been 
this two hundred years, not to reprefs the free 
energies of man, or contradt the field for their 
exercife, but to enlarge and enoble it. There 
is furely fomething in this contraft ib uniformly 
maintained from century to century and among 
different races very fignificant. It is urged, we 
know, by the ultra montane party (and we have 
a fimilar fe<£lion in our Proteftant churches un- 
der another name), that our free development 
is the progrefs from order to anarchy ; that law, 
not liberty, is the higheft good of man, and that 
the whole tendency of our Proteftant doctrines 
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and liberal afptrations is firft atheifm, and next 
the giving over of body and foul to every kind of 
felf-feeking and immorality; — to communifm, 
focialifm, plunder, and deilru£Uon, with utter 
confliiion and degradation in the eyes of God 
and man. But is there any truth in fuch an 
inference, or real ground for fuch an aflertion, 
even if taken with limitations as to degree ? 
Where is difbelief and a profound fcepticifm 
moft prevalent, and apparent beneath the fur- 
face, — in Proteftant or in Catholic countries ? 
No one who has even had curfory means of 
obfervation in the two can feel any doubt. In- 
fidelity, beneath an outward and very ilimiy garb 
of fuperfiition and devotion, is prevalent among 
the mafTes in every Roman Catholic fiate. Is 
it not Arnold who has faid that between be- 
lieving anything and believing nothing there is 
but afhort flep; and hence as thefe, like all other 
extremes, have a tendency to meet, fuperftition is 
the great promoter of infidelity. Before man 
can yield that blind credulity exa£ted by the 
Roman prieft, he muft renounce his individual 
judgment and all the powers of free thought, 
which are his befl protection againft error or 
extragavance, and degradation as a moral and 
rational being. Once he has arrived at that 
fatal ftage in which he learns to lay this afide, 
and confider his abnegation a merit 5 there is no 
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middle courfe open between abje£t and blind 
adhefion or utter infidelity. But the moral 
inftin£ls of man are ever arrayed in antagonifin 
againft the firft, and conftantly tending to drive 
him to the oppofite extreme, fince that is the 
only alternative left. Hence fuch populations 
form at once the moft alluring elements for an 
uncompromifing tyranny, fpiritual and temporal, 
and fupply the moft terrible of the agencies for 
revolution — Italy to wit. Proteftant popula- 
tions are not free from the reproach of infidelity, 
and may be fairly chargeable with a leaven of 
ibcialiftic and revolutionary tendencies; but 
it is a queftion of degree, and of ultimate influ- 
ence on the deftinies of a people. Roman 
Catholic and Proteftant populations are alike 
fubje£t to the inroads of fuch enemies to all 
true progrefs, moral and political, becaufe hu- 
man nature is common to both ; but in the one 
cafe it is the inevitable tendency of the fuper- 
ftitious and defpotic iyftem under which they 
are condemned to live, to generate thefe mon- 
fter evils of infidelity and revolution 5 the vio- 
lence of readion in the moral as in the phyfical 
world being ever in relation to the force brought 
into play, while the tendency of proteftantifm, 
aflbciated as it has always been with more or 
lefs of political freedom, is altogether the other 
way. Thefe mutually tend to prevent the evo-i 
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lution of noxious elements ; and for thofe me- 
phitic vapours which the fermentation of idea^ 
and vices among great maiTes will generate 
defpite the beft efforts of man 5 they provide 
vents by which they efcape into the free air, 
and ceafe to have a deadly charadter, by dilution 
and contact with a healthier atmofphere. In 
this way they never acquire that degree of in- 
tenfity which, like pent up fubterranean fires, 
may fufiice to upheave the foundations of itates, 
and bury in the ruins all focial and religious in- 
ftitutions. Even if it could be fhown that there 
is a certain amount of evil attending fuch free 
vents, which, like the open craters of Vefuvius, 
are ever and anon flinging upward in limited 
quantities but with a feeming menace the burn? 
ing lava that is boiling and feething beneath \ 
the queition would flill be, which is the lefTer 
evil of the two, — a perpetual pafTage down the 
fides of a mountain into the fea, of an infignifiT 
cant flream of perilous and burning fluff, or the 
perpetual danger of an eruption that fhall lay 
whole cities virafte and deflroy its millions? 
Afk the good people of Naples, who have fome 
pradtical experience in the matter, which they 
would deem the more preferable of the two, 
and the anfwer will leave no further ground for 
queilion or debate. 

What, then, is the nature and amount of 
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political and fpiritual authority which may be 
rightfully claimed over the individual man, in 
the name of fociety, in the name of Chrift, and 
in the interefts of humanity ? And how far in 
thofe interefts may the two fources of all power, 
the fpiritual and the temporal, be united in a 
government as the reprefentative of fociety, and 
the defender of its rights as againft the indi- 
vidual ? A dogmatic anfwer would be a ftrange 
SL&. of prefumption. All that can be ventured 
upon is fomething in the (hape of a fuggeftion 
as to the diredion in which we fhould feek for 
that anfwer, and of one or two confiderations 
of eflfential importance. 

AiTuming, as the advocates of an ultra mon- 
tane policy and fyftem would aflfert, that all 
power comes from God, and is a truft to be 
employed for man's ultimate benefit, viewing 
him as a moral and refponfible being, with a 
heritage of immortality ; and that all temporal 
power muft therefore have reference to this 
Divine origin and mans' fpiritual and eternal 
welfare as the great aim of exiftence, how fhall 
a government beft difcharge this truft and fulfil 
all its conditions ? By limiting its fundtions to 
fecuring his material well being, and fecuring 
protection to life and property ? There are few, 
perhaps, who would be willing to accept this 
utilitarian view, as either comprehenfiye enough 
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or fatisiaflory. Governments, then, fhould aim 
at more ; they fhould fecure, as far as human 
agencies could go, the development of the inner 
and higher life ; — and with not lefs care and 
jealoufy than lands or houfes, protedl it from 
all afTaults from vtrithout ; and more than this, 
it fhould promote the development of all that is 
befl and highefl in man. How is this to be 
efFeded ? There is a fpiritual power here to 
be called into play for a fpiritual end, whe- 
ther wielded by lay, or clerical hands. Is a 
prieflhood claiming an authority from on High, 
and confequently above all civil jurifdi£^ion 
or fecular control, the fitting inflrumentality ? 
What does this lead to ? What has been the in- 
variable end of fuch pretenfions to the prefcrip- 
tive rights of a facerdocy of the olden time ? 
The repreffion of all free thought, the fubjuga- 
tion of man and ftates to a defpotic and irre- 
fponfible power, which pronounces, without 
appeal, on all the ifTues of life and thought. 
And the efFeft of that degradation — fuperflition 
the blindefl, and infidelity of the darkefl flamp ; 
material decadence of power and wealth, of in- 
duflry and all the elements of national life and 
profperity follow invariably. Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, the rival Cantons of Switzerland, Ca- 
tholic and Proteflant States in Germany, all tell 
the fame tale. 
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The rule of a iacerdotal hierarchy, then, does 
not at all events attain the declared end, the 
ibcial and moral elevation of man in the fcale of 
nations. It has not done fo at Rome, where 
the prieft fits on the throne with no (ecular 
rival, and rules fupreme over one of the moft 
ignorant and corrupt populations in Europe. It 
has not done (b in Spain, where a fucceffion of 
kings have been the fervants of the fame church, 
and very obedient ones too. And why ? May 
we not fee a fufEcient caufe of failure in this 
one fa£l, that the influence of the papal iyflem 
is erroneoufly founded on the deflrudion of 
man's individuality, inflead of its fuUefl deve- 
lopment. It thus produces only blind votaries 
and flaves, with all the nobler qualities ilarved 
or reprefTed, in order to attain a perfe£Uy un- 
reafoning credulity and a femblance of an im- 
poffible uniformity. With this, too, many of the 
inflin£ls peculiar to flavery, whether mental or 
phyfical,areroufed into dangerous a£tivity,as the 
retribution for a violation of God's eternal laws 
in the conflitution of man, who was defigned 
to be a rational and reiponfible agent in all things, 
and not an automaton. 

But even afTuming that a church alone can be 
fitted to give fpiritual inflru£lion or wield fpiri- 
tual power, we are met with an infurmountable 
difEculty in any theory of government adopting 
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this pofition. Where is the line to be drawn 
between things fpiritual and temporal, and who 
is to be empowered to fix it ? If it be not 
clearly ftruck, one of two refults muft follow* 
Either there is znimperium in imperio^znA a king^ 
dom divided againft itfelf, bringing confufion 
into all the provinces of government, and neu- 
tralizing every vital adion ; or the head of that 
power becomes the virtual fovereign, and the 
temporal power a cypher* Now it muft be 
very clear, whatever elfe is doubtful, that in this 
nineteenth century we are ftill without any 
means of drawing fuch a definite line between 
the domain of the fpiritual and the temporal. 
For the purpofes of all efficient government, 
direded to the moft obvious as to the higheft 
ends, therefore, it is eflential that there fhould 
be no power within its fphere, claiming the ex- 
ercife of an independent and irrefponfible au- 
thority. It feems alfo further clear, that as 
regards the limits to the province of government, 
there is fomething in the conftitution of man, 
which, in one direftion at leaft, very diftin£tly 
defines thefe. The free play, the exercife and 
the development of all his faculties, but more 
efpecially of thofe on which his elevation above 
the reft of the animal creation mainly depend, 
are efTential ; neither church nor government, 
therefore, may, confiftent with this, claim from 
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him the abnegation of thought or judgment and 
reafoning power exercifed upon thofe things 
which moft clearly concern his prefent and fu- 
ture welfare as a member of fociety and the 
pofTeflbr of an immortal foul. Neither may 
they take means to dwarf or reprefs them. Any 
compuliion brought to bear within this field of 
individuality is an injury and a wrong ; an in- 
jury to fociety, and a wrong to the individual, 
which both may refift ; which both will refifl, 
juft in the proportion that they are capable of 
appreciating the true end and aim of their ex- 
iftence as fojourners on earth, and their duty 
towards Him who gave thofe powers of thought 
and judgment that He might receive intelligent 
worfhip \ — and not the blind fervice of idolatry, 
nor the paifive fubmiffion of a life, out of which 
we allow, whether from apathy or pufiUanimify, 
all true worth and favour to be trampled out by 
the iron heel of power, whether lay or fpiritual. 
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<< That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives nothing but worthlefs gold 

Who gives from | fenfe of duty ; 
But he who gives a flender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of Aght, 

That thread of the all fuftaining beauty, 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clafp the whole of his alms. 
The heart outftretches its eager palms. 
For a God goes with it and makes it ftore 
To the foul that was flarving in darknefs before." 

Poems by James Rujj'el Lowell. 
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HAT is no true alms," where a 
fenfe of duty is the motive. — How 
hard and heterodox this muft found 
to many who give largely of their 
ftore, and yet have never given true alms, be- 
caufe thefe have never been the gift of a loving 
fpirit. Yet, well enough we all know, the giv- 
ing of money is one of the fmalleft provinces of 
that charity which alone is Chriftian. Advice, 
fupport, companionfliip, encouragement, the 
influence of example, — each and all involving 
the facrifice of our time, our eafe, our taftes ; are 
far more coftly gifts than gold. But to all thefe 
even we muft add Charity, that is. Love, or our 
offering has no worth. The love of Him who 
has laid this duty upon us muft be there, — upon 
us who are his fervants ; and with it there muft 
be love to thofe we ferve, as fellow-fervants and 
brethren in need. True charity begins from 
this centre. All good fuperftrufture muft have 
this foundation. 
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But who that has ever tried to exert himfelf 
in this field ; or even ferioufly reflefted on the 
fubjeA, has not felt the great difficulties to be 
encountered at the firft ftep ? Charity, begin- 
ning in this central love, immediately branches 
ofFinto two great divifions — public, and private. 
Large provinces both, inexhauftible indeed, and 
ever calling for more labourers. Either or both 
may be the proper field for thofe who have 
aught to fpare, of money or of time, from. the 
daily demands : — and to apply found principles 
in both thefe dire£lions is a tafk calculated to 
tax the powers of the ableft and the beft. 

Charity on a large and comprehenfive fcale, 
where we muft work with others in direfting 
the great machinery for good which exifts in 
the world and only wants right direftion ; is 
firft in order of difficulty. This works by 
Inftitutions ; engines of immeafurable power 
for good or evil, according as they harmonize 
with or violate, found principles ; — according 
as they are bafed on a deep in fight into the 
true caufes of focial evils ; and the beft means 
of eradicating the efFe£ts. Knowledge of thofe 
caufes will alone enable us to prevent the re- 
currence of both. Without fuch knowledge 
and guidance our beft efforts may only add 
to the mifchief ; ftimulate the growth, and per- 
petuate the exiftence of the focial evils they 
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are defigned to mitigate; — by affording relief 
in wrong direftions, or under wrong conditions. 
Mifguided charity is a fatal thing. The proper 
field of exertion for thofe, who by pofition or 
intelligence may influence others ; and who by 
patient ftudy fee their way clearly to an en- 
lightened courfe of philanthropy, — or as it has 
been defined, " benevolence under the guidance 
of fcience," is undoubtedly, public inflitutions, 
— colleftive efforts to remove by comprehen- 
five meafures, great focial evils. In our indi- 
vidual capacities, difpofing only of our own 
funds or time, and in a more limited fphere, 
^ there is perhaps lefs hazard of going wrong ; 
and the effefts of any error are infinitely fmaller. 
To aid or benefit, and cheer on to renewed 
effort all who want help or are in danger of 
falling, even in fingle inftances, is a work how- 
ever which no one may hope to accomplifh 
without anxious thought ; for the problem to 
be folved is one of great nicety as well as im- 
portance, — how to give the greatefl amount of 
needful help with the fmallefl encouragement 
to undue reliance upon it. Private charity can 
in this direftion effeft that which public charity 
cannot. It can make the diflin£iion between 
the merely unfortunate poor and the ill-con- 
dufted ; the repentant and the hardened. This 
is its peculiar ofEce, and it is commendable, or 
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the contrary, as it exercifes its fiindlions with 
more or lefs difcernment. All charity muft be 
from the heart, but guided and direfted by the 
head, or it may be a mere engine of evil. 
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Long, long it feems 'ere we are doomed to find. 
The point of contafl between mind and mind, 
Such ftrange diverfenefs, and on either fide 
Such doubt, diftnift, and prejudice, and pride. 
Yet thefe muft come — O ! brief be the delay, 
A better fpirit with a brighter day. 
When not alone, with ready fympathy 
We hail each charm of Nature fair and free. 
But warming to an inftinfl yet more tnie. 
Shall walk in peace the flowery empire through. 
And our hearts open to her children too." 




TRUTHS IN FICTION, 

OR 

MARGINALIA PSYCHOLOGICA; 



" The morning breezes are at play, no work have they to do, 
But ihake the young leaves on the tree, and curl the waters blue. 
The doves fit baiking in the fun, and plume their feathers 

gleaming. 
Murmuring notes as foft and low as mufic when we're dreaming. 
It is a time to fit and mufe, in fweet abftraded fit, 
A volume open on the knee, in which high thoughts are writ, 
Whofe images acrofs the mind fhall flit, an angel train. 
Which, mingling with their fifter troop, around us quickly weave 
A glittering and magic veil, to dazzle, not deceive ; 
For though it hides the real world, and paints a world more fair, 
We know its work is witchery, its forms are but of air, 
A dream from which we muft awake, a fpell that cannot lafl, 
Yet lovely while it lingers here, and foothing when 'tis paft." 
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ORKS of fiftion have many de- 
traftors, but more votaries- So 
univerfal Is thetafte,and imperious 
the demand for them, that they 
muft meet fome common want of our nature. 
The child and the favage, before letters are 
known to them, are alike eager for fuch food 
as only fi£iion can fupply ; and will give up 
many more fubflantial things to obtain it. They 
are not always good of their kind, and when 
the works themfelves are leaft exceptionable, 
a continued courfe is never wholefome, any 
more than conftant feeding on cakes and 
fweetmeats. Both have a certain tendency to 
blunt the appetite for plainer food, and impair 
the healthy digeftive powers. Neither is our 
ftate of mental development or moral health 
always fuch as to extraft wholefome nourifli- 
ment from the materials they prefent. If they 
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bring to us the clofeft femblance we can 
hope for on earth, to that gift, — angels and 
fpirits have been fuppofed to poflefs ; a power 
of '' painlefs fympathy with pain ; " there is a 
penalty attached to our acceptance of the coun- 
terfeit for the reality ; — which leaves only a 
doubtful gain. Sympathy is divine, and the 
moft delicate as well as the moft myfterious 
of the inftruments with which man has been 
entrufted. Well has it been termed " the key 
to truth, for we muft love in order to appre- 
ciate."* Its free exercife or ufe, however, is 
not intended to be painlefs ; but to be a caufe of 
pain, as well as of ineflable, and altogether un- 
felfifli joy. It is intended to fupply one of the 
moft powerful motives to aftion. The natural 
impulfe, when any true fympathy is felt, is 
immediate expreffion, — or a£^ion, if mere ex- 
preiHon does not fufficiently anfwer the end. 
Sympathy with pain, or forrow, or wrong, roufes 
in us the impulfive defire to aft at once without 
paufe or doubt, and to the utmoft extent of our 
power to remove the caufe of pain or forrow, 
and fo relieve the fufFerer ; — to undo the wrong 
or to avenge it. Is there no peril, then, in the 
habit of indulging for our luxury merely, a fym- 
pathy that muft needs ftop with our own fenfe 

• Lord Lindfay. 
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of pleafant emotion ; and cannot be followed by 
its natural confequence, effort and aftion ? Are 
we at liberty to make fuch idle ufe of this moft 
precious motor-power giv6h us from on high, 
afluredly for other and nobler purpofes ? We 
fee in the phyflcal organization that a like per- 
verted ufe, or abufe, of the natural inftruments 
of enjoyment, leads inevitably to deterioration 
and rapid decay of power in the vital fources. 
There. is to all the funftions of our complex 
nature, phyfical or moral, one healthy and legi- 
timate mode of exercife and development af- 
figned; and every other is prohibited, and charged 
with heavy retribution. It is permitted us to 
find a great and natural enjoyment in eating 
and drinking ; but if we feek to eat or to drink 
for mere pleafure to the palate, irrefpeftive of 
the true end, the nourifliment of the body, (on 
the due fuftaining of which all our energies de- 
pend ;) the time comes when to eat is only pain ; 
and prolonged exiflence can bring no pleafure, 
either to the palate or the brain. So it is with 
all elfe : and in this matter of fympathy, the 
readied fympathizers with fiftitious forrows, are 
generally the moft hard-hearted and impene- 
trable in prefence of real afHi£iions, — and when 
their a<9:ive help is needed ! The indulgence of 
any fentiment or emotion without its refpondent 
aftion, is fatal, if often repeated or long con- 
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tinued ; fatal, not only to the healthy play of 
the individual nerves or portions of our won- 
drous mechanifm immediately afFeded, but to 
the whole being. There is a law of our nature 
which feems to attach to all emotional excite- 
ment a work to he done, and to prohibit the dif- 
conne£tion of the two under grievous penalties. 
Ifaac Taylor has faid, " The tendency of a 
tafte for imaginative indulgences is to petrify 
the heart." Certainly the habitual paiEve re- 
ception of emotional impreffions, followed by 
no anfwering aftion or fruitful effort, has this 
petrifying tendency ; while at the fame time it 
enervates, and in proportionate degree renders 
the whole organifm morbidly fufceptible of excite- 
ment. Ladies who weep over the fiftitious 
forrows of heroines in hot-prefTed novels, do not 
always attend with equal interefl and afliduity 
to the more real but lefs romantic clafs of family 
duties. There are too many men, like Sterne, 
who could write mofl pathetic and touching 
narratives of imaginary troubles, or laments on 
a dead donkey ; and yet let his children go to 
the workhoufe, and his wife pine in ficknefs and 
in folitude in the country, — while he danced 
attendance in town on Eliza Draper. Moore 
feemed to find it pleafanter and eafier too, in 
the hey-day of his popularity, to pen or to fing 
fentimental fongs on abfence, — than to keep his 
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^' Beffie " company, as a good hufband fhould 
have done. Indulgence in the intereft and 
emotion caufed by acknowledged fid^ions, does 
not then render the heart more acceffible to 
real claimants on their fympathy. It has on 
the contrary a tendency to harden and make it 
lefs fenfible. 

But Art, and the works of poet and painter, 
have thefe no legitimate place then in the fcheme 
of the world's government ? It is hard to be- 
lieve this. As regards the imaginative faculty 
and its application to the arts for man's benefit, 
whether in works of ficSion— poetry or profe, 
in mufic, painting, or fculpture; it has been 
much difputed what is its true place or rank 
among the means vouchfafed us of bringing 
truth to the foul, and lifting it higher and in 
nearer communion with God. In dealing with 
all things "vital to the foul," the efforts of 
earnefl minds to fhow what is mofl beautiful 
in nature and in truth ; and not only what hu- 
manity in its befl form is, but what it might be- 
come : — to depift what is efTentially true though 
imaginary in form, and fo to touch the hearts 
and captivate the imagination of thofe not other- 
wife fufceptible, (or to whom by other means 
the fame truths might never be prefented, or 
find acceptance) ; this at leafl is a noble and a 
worthy vocation whatever form it may take. 
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It has been faid that the poet's miffion is not 
only to realize the ideal, but to elevate and 
idealize the real. And this applies with equal 
truth to aU art, and artifts of every denomina- 
tion, whatever may be the materials or inftru- 
mentality employed. 

Bacon traced the profound imprefEon which 
heroic poetry has always made on the mind of 
man, to his confcioufnefs of the h&. that the 
outer world is inferior indignity to the foul ; — ^and 
that greater grandeur, beauty, and order is re- 
quired than can now be found on earth, to fatisfy 
the craving of his nature, in whom a loft per- 
feflion is ftill dimly reflefted. Whether this 
be the true explanation of that love for works 
of fid^ion, and the arts efpecially dedicated to 
gratify the craving for ideal perfeftion, which 
feems common to the whole race ; there can 
be no doubt that in fome degree they ferve this 
purpofe. And a moft important one it is, if 
they keep before the mind a higher perfedlion 
in all things than man can find realized in the 
daily life around him ; and fo tend to keep up 
an ideal ftandard of beauty and of excellence, 
the type of which is with God. The abforbing 
cares, and more fordid bufinefs of a life pafTed 
among things common and debating, only too 
efFeftually ferve to keep out of fight and me- 
mory all fuch types. 
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That fidlion and art have their legitimate 
work and place, therefore, in the fteam-racked 
world of modern times we need not doubt. 
The imagination is a reality, as much as the 
hardeft iron or moft fubftantial nugget ; and as 
a reality muft be treated and employed. Now 
the work of poet, painter, and mufician is to 
make this invifible but moft potential agent 
an aftive inftrument for good, a teacher of 
mankind ; — the foother of his cares, the tran- 
quillizer of the overftrained and overtaxed 
brain ; — and above all, to meet the higher wants 
and afpirations of our common nature, by fup- 
plying the food which alone can nourifh and 
give them vital development. Imagination is 
to fome the wine and to others the opium of 
their exiftence; and in either form neceffary 
ingredients in the daily food. Wine, " which 
maketh the heart of man glad," — Opium, the 
foother of pain and affuager of fuffering. But 
like thefe good things, man in his long and often 
trying journey, muft refort to it only within 
right limits j — or pay the penalty of toiling on 
with unnerved powers and relaxed finews, in- 
ftead of increafed vigour, a lighter ftep, and a 
better heart. This, which is perhaps the moft 
commonly accepted ufe of art and imagination, 
embodied in poetry and works of fiftion, is only 
the loweft ufe. Valuable only as affording re- 
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laxation to the wearied brain, peace to the fretted 
fpirit, — a fpell to drive, for a time at leaft, the 
torturer from our fide when we are ftretched 
fick and helplefs on a bed of pain. As they are 
written in the prefent day, much of the higheft 
inftruftion is to be found in their pages. The 
beft talent is there, and the ableft writers often 
choofe this field of labour in preference ta every 
other. We Ihould have but a very imperfeft 
idea of the charadieriftic life and movement of 
fociety, in our own times, if we excluded the 
novel and the periodical from our table. They 
teach while they amufe ; and at the fame time 
call into life and ad^ion the powers of the ima- 
ginative faculties. 

There is another though a fubordinate and 
altogether incidental ufe, to which works of fic- 
tion are fometimes unconfcioufly applied by thofe 
who read them in common. Often they ferve 
to guage the character, and found hidden depths 
of thought, not in the writer but the reader ; — to 
give fome undefigned revelation of an unknown 
hiftory. By marks, by converfation, or the free- 
mafonry of fympathy and fign, — paflages which 
have fixed attention or made the greateft impref- 
fion can often be traced ; and how much thefe 
fometimes reveal ! Paflages which either capti- 
vate the imagination or ftriking fome chord, 
waken the deep murmurs of the heart and bring 
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back the mufic,fad orgay,of fome long forgotten 
melody ; will occafionally make ftrange revela- 
tions, even to ourfelves, and in that which it has 
moft concerned us to know. Thefe fudden 
revealings of a hidden truth may fupply the 
epigraph long fought, and miffed perhaps, for a 
whole chapter of incidents,—- or give the mot 
ePenigme of a long life. 

Thefe marginalia, — glimpfes of truth in fic- 
tion, of which moft readers are confcious as 
they turn over the pages of a modern novel or a 
volume of memoirs ; and half involuntarily note 
or mark a paragraph as they pafs on, thinking to 
return (although they feldom do), how frequently 
fuggeftive they are. What trains- of thought 
they fet in motion, — and to how many ftrange 
and unanticipated iffues they often carry us. 
Books that have paffed through other hands, 
and bear traces of the mind with which they 
were read, have alfo a new kind of intereft lent 
to them, if either from the public part in life 
fuch readers may have played, or our own pri- 
vate relations and perfonal knowledge, — we are 
led to take intereft in them. What more grate- 
ful legacy of a departed friend, whofe thoughts 
we have often fliared in life ; than their once 
familiar books, with pencillings of byegone days. 
We take up fuch fpeaking memorials of the 
paft with a mingled feeling of fatisfa£lton and 

M 
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regret, gathering and garnering from time to 
time ftray thoughts and gleaming memories. 
Like flowers plucked in country lanes, when 
in the evening hour friends ftroll together in 
pleafant converfe — now dwelling on the paft 
(with that peculiar intereft which attaches to all 
intimate interchange of thought, where *' life's 
youth may have been paflTed together, and all 
its graver experience gathered apart;") now 
glancing into the future, — prefent plans and 
hopes forming a running commentary, like the 
murmurs of a wayfide brook, ever and anon 
breaking in upon the narrative. 

Some booksy again, are much more fuggef- 
tive than others, even where there may be 
no great difparity in the intelle<9: or general 
ability traceable in their compofition. Among 
modern works of fiftion of eminently fuggef^ 
tive charafter, thofe of Bulwer, Dickens and 
Thackeray will immediately occur to many. 
There is an American writer alfo, lefs gene- 
rally known, diftinguifhed for his graphic power, 
who is likewife remarkable for this quality — ' 
Hawthorne. In his " Houfe of the Seven 
Gables" and in the "Scarlet Letter," he has 
produced two works it is impofSble to read, 
without making many excurfions into other 
fcenes ; and no one who ever reads thefe tales 
will eafily forget tl\em. His " Blithedale" is in- 
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ferior, but the fame diftincSive lines are there. 
The volume is on the table, and bears the marks 
of another reader than its prefent owner. Let 
us fee what the pafTages are.. 

*' The greateft obftacle to being heroic is the 
doubt whether one may not be going to prove 
onefelf a fool ; the trueft heroifm is to refift the 
doubt, and the profoundeft wifdom, to know 
when it ought to be reiifted and when to be 
obeyed." 

The great obftacle in the way of our being 
true to ourfelves and others, as well as heroic, 
is lefs perhaps the fear of committing a folly ; 
than that of appearing to do fo, and thus mak- 
ing ourfelves look ridiculous. How potent is 
this with many, and how much evil may refult 
from fuch adis of moral cowardice or weaknefs, 
or rather both ! It refts very often, however, 
upon fomething more than a mere fear of ridi- 
cule. Doubt and uncertainty, as to our judg- 
ment on paffing events, or in any prefent con- 
junfture; does more to paralyfe even ftrong 
and well developed intelledis, than is perhaps 
generally known or fufpefted. We ought to 
be very cautious how we weaken people's faith 
in themfelves. Their judgment may very often 
be at fault, and with the beft can never be 
infallible. But remember, you ftrong minded 
men, ( and ladies too,) that it is often, nay 
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generally, all thefe weaker veffels have to de- 
pend upon, to carry them through difficult paf- 
fages and over fhifting fands, the fhoals and 
rocks of life, where you would find it irkfbme 
enough to follow perhaps ; — and where in efFed, 
you have not the flighteft intention of follow- 
ing them, either for your own amufement or 
their benefit ! And when a really fenfible per- 
fon, capable of appreciating what has been right 
or wrong, wife or foolifli, in their paft lives, 
looks back and weighs his or her a£iions in the 
balance, how often is the refult quite fatis&c- 
tory ? Or are we not very generally confcious 
of moft egregious blunders and miftakes ; and 
little z&s of cowardice or meannefs, to fave 
ourfelves the difagreeable tafk of fpeaking out 
an unpalatable truth, or of facrificing a vanity ? 
Let us not forget this, but learn to be tolerant of a 
brother's weaknefs ; and above all, refpeft in him 
any feith he may have, which will give him the 
courage fo often wanted, — to aft upon his own 
judgment and to the beft of his knowledge; in- 
ftead of halting miferably in doubt and hefitation 
between two opinions, until it is too late to 
adopt either. 

" It was hardly poffible to Jielp being angry 
with her from mere defpair of doing anything 
for her comfort, Moft men have a natural in- 
difference, if not an abfolutely hoftile feeling 
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towards thofe whom difeafe or weaknefs, or 
calamity of any kind, caufes to falter and &int 
amid the rude joftle of our felfifli exiftence." 

The charge conveyed in this extraft, marked 
by one both gentle and delicate, who had perhaps 
in a life's experience feen reafon to come to alike 
conclufton , has too much truth in it. And mainly 
is it to be attributed, we fear, to intenfe felfifh- 
nefs. Some little, (it may be faid in extenua- 
tion of the more brutal part of fuch felfilhnefs,) 
of this impatience of weaknefs, is to be attri- 
buted to an uneafy feeling of impotence, of in- 
ability to remove that which is a iburce of pain 
or injury to another ; — ^and of one who perhaps 
looks to man for help and comfort, both right- 
fully and naturally. 

The " Houfe of the Seven Gables" is full 
of clofe ftudies of chara<fter : a Flemifli paint- 
ing is not more minute in its fineft touches. 
There is a fubtile truth in the following re- 
marks, and all the more note-worthy that only 
keen obfervers would be likely to mark it in the 
every-day developments of charafter about them. 

'' He had a more exquiftte enjoyment of 
Prifcilla's filent fympathy with his purpofes, fo 
unalloyed with criticifm; and therefore more 
grateful than any intellefliual approbation, which 
always involves a poffible referve of latent cen- 
fure." 



'^ 
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Perhaps much of the fecret or partially covert 
diflbnance often developed in married life among 
the more cultivated, might find its explanation 
here. Man does not naturally or habitually 
appeal to woman for criticifm ; that is, for in- 
telleSfual approbation or cenfure. Neither as 
woman nor wife does it come gracefully from 
her, — nor is it natural to him to receive it. To 
her he looks for, yearns for Sympathy — Sym- 
pathy with his feelings, thoughts and purpofes, — 
with his hopes and afpirations : and when in 
fearch of this he meets with a critic on intel- 
le£lual grounds, he feels as one who afked for 
bread, and had received a ftone or a ferpent. It 
is hardly juft to fay that this is the feeling of a 
little or a jealous mind that cannot bear oppofi- 
tion or criticifm, although fuch comment is often 
made perhaps by fair critics ; but rather is it true 
that the fource from whence the criticifm comes 
gives a charadler of incongruity and diffonance, 
to all that flows from it of a difparaging or ex- 
clufively critical charafter. Yet why, it may be 
afked, the argument flill purfued, is it that man 
afTerts fuch fuperiority, both mental and moral, 
that woman's voice in matters of opinion, prin- 
ciple, or tafle fhould never be heard in oppofi- 
tion, — is the fneer put in the free-fpoken bifhop's 
mouth by Browning, true of man in general, and 
flattery or fubfervience alone will content him ? 
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The negative may not be altogether fo clear as 
might be wiihed. Some bafer alloy ftill mingles 
with our better nature, intellectual and moral. 
We Ihould do well to remember, in connec- 
tion with this fubjedl, that to every one as to the 
hero, it fbmetimes happens that a crifts comes, 
'' in which his intelleftual perceptions cannot 
altogether help him out.*' He feels the defi- 
ciency, but only turns for help to a iympathetic 
fource of infpiration. It is in fuch circumftances, 
efpecially, that he is apt to feel the want of a 
large heart and expanfive fympathies in thofe 
near him : while it narrows his own field of 
vifion in what concerns himfelf, and reftridis his 
influence over others, he is confcious of it^ 
analogous eiFe£t in them. In truth, our influ- 
ence over others is generally proportioned to 
the breadth, the catholic univerfality, and the 
warmth of our fympathies. A man fo confti- 
tuted as to be reduced to his intelle£bual percep- 
tions, and the infight into the hearts and influ- 
ence over others which the intelleftual merely 
can fecure, muft often fail to comprehend all the 
finer influences which move a woman's foul. 

** So tendered thoughts, deep feelings unexpreft, 
Lie hidden oft in fome mlfconftrued breaft, 
Which yields its treafures up but to Love's faithful 
gueft." 

Upon this text, indeed, the author fupplies un- 
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confcioufly a truthful commentary and illus- 
tration. 

" How many a woman's evil fete has yoked 
her with a man like this ! Nature thrufts fome 
of us into the world miferably incomplete on 
the emotional fide. No paffion fave of the 
fenfes, no holy tendemefs, nor the delicacy that 
refults from this ; when a woman wrecks her- 
felf on fuch a being, fhe ultimately finds that 
the real womanhood within her has no cor- 
refponding part in him. Her deepeft voice 
lacks a refponfe ; the deeper her cry, the more 
dead his filence. The fault may be none of 
his ; he cannot give her what never lived within 
his foul. But the wretchednefe on her fide, 
and the moral deterioration, attendant on a 
felfe and Ihallow life, without ftrength enough 
to keep itfelf fweet, are among the moft pitiable 
wrongs that mortals fufFer." 

Le fin mot of many a life is there. And a 
pendant full of worldly wifdom, and of truth 
too, is fupplied in another work of the fame 
author, full of tragic intereft, the " Scarlet 
Letter." 

" Let men tremble to win the hand of wo- 
man, unlefs they win along with it the utmoft 
paffion of her heart. Elfe it may be their mifer- 
able fortune, as it was Roger Chillingworth's, 
when fome mightier touch than their own may 
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have awakened all her fenfibilities, to be re- 
proached even for the calm content, the marble 
image of happinefs, which they will have impofed 
upon her as, the warm reality." 

True, — and fad as true; for fuch rifks are full 
lightly run by thoufands, and in fin and mifery 
the fruit is eaten ; the laft in the form of a difcon- 
tented and unfatisfied heart, — while the firft too 
often comes of it. The hufband who has not 
begun by winning the heart of his wife, has 
but fcant fecurity for all the reft. Angels may 
guard the gate, but there is no garrifon worthy 
of truft to keep watch and ward within or man 
the walls. Of all the miftakes made in worldly 
things, perhaps this is the faddeft; and well 
has the author elfewhere remarked, " It is a 
truth (and it would be a very fad one, but for 
the higher hopes which it fuggefts) that no 
great miftake, whether afted or endured in our 
mortal fphere, is ever really fet right." Wrong, 
indeed, never comes right, to the end of the world ; 
and, as fome one has alfo not lefs truly fuggefted, 
fo far is the commiffion of one miftake and the 
experience it brings any fecurity againft a fimilar 
folly, that, iJ^r^w to marriage efpecially, he who 
has once made a very filly match, is pretty iiire 
to repeat his miftake a fecond trnie, if he has 
the opportunity ! To be accounted for per- 
haps, by the fadi, that all our fins and follies, all 
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the miftakes and crimes of our life are generally 
the refults of fome proclivity ; — fome fet and 
current of habitual thoughts, impulfes, and prin- 
ciples, which are very rarely entirely eradicated 
or changed, even after the fevereft lefTons ; and 
therefore, with the opportunity for full play, 
the fame caufes which led to the firft fault or 
failure again make their appearance, and lead to 
a fecond and a third, and fo on to the end. 

Here is- a fitting moral to clofe with : would 
we could all take it into our hearts and reduce 
it to a£tion« 

** Among the many morals which prefs upon 
us from the poor minifter's miferable experience, 
we put only this into a fentence ; Be true ! Be 
true ! Show freely to the world, if not your 
worft, yet fome trait whereby the worft may 
be inferred." 



PART 11. 

" O ! for the fight of a flower, 
Our longing eyes to greet, 
O ! to recall for an hour. 
The life of the daify fweet. 
We fo often have crufti'd with our carelefs feet.*' 

HAVE you ever fpent an idle hour, reader, 
in turning over the pages of Longfellow's 
" Hyperion ?" He has prefixed two mottos to 
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his romance, both good, but they tell two very 
different tales. On the title-page he fays, — 
'' Look not mournfully into the paft. It comes 
not back again ; wifely improve the prefent. It 
is thine. Go forth to meet the fhadowy future, 
without fear, and with a manly heart." 

And to his firfl book hie prefixes the old 
quatrain which (peaks of a paft forrow, in the 
words of one who had drunk deep of the cup 
and found hope only at the laft draught. 

** Who never eat his bread in forrow, 

Who never watchM the midnight hours, 
Weeping and (ighing for the morrow. 
He knows ye not ye unfeen powers ! " 

True are the morals both convey. As regards 
the firft — an enervating, aimlefs, endlefs forrow, 
haunting us like a '' dream of one we have loved, 
and loft for ever," has fomething not feminine, 
but effeminate, and unworthy in it. Fanny 
Kemble had a right perception of this when fhe 
wrote : — 

" Shall love lay on my foul the fm 

Of calling from me God's great gift of time ! 
, Shall I, thefe mifts of memory locked within. 

Leave and forget life's purpofes fublime ! " 

A modern French author has fummed up in 
few words fome very fterling truths bearing on 
this fubject. 

'' Les exiftences foibles, vivent dans les dou- 
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leurs au lieu de les changer en apothegmes ({'ex- 
perience. EUes s'en faturent et s'ufent en re- 
trogradant chaque jour dans les malheurs con- 
fommes. Oublier eft le grand fecret des exift- 
ences fortes et creatrices, — oublier a la maniere 
de la Nature, qui ne fe connait point de pafse, 
qui recommence a toute heure les myfteres de 
fes infetigables enfentements." 

When we have extrafted from the paft 
the lefTons of experience, it is well to linger no 
longer over our buried hopes and pleafures; 
repentance is too apt to become repining. 
Sorrow, like love, may be either divine or 
diabolic in its tendencies and influence ; both 
may be thoroughly felfifli, morbid, and repining ; 
an incarnation of difcontent, rather than the 
embodiment and expreflion of a holy grief or a 
noble paflion. Alas, for humanity, — ^that even 
the nobleft and beft of our fentiments and emo- 
tions fhould have their counterfeit, and be fo 
eafily mocked by what is vile and unworthy. 
Yet the old ballad points to a great truth. Sor- 
row brings with it influences and teachings 
which are alike divine. The heart that foftens 
to the gueft of fad and forbidding mien, hath 
often entertained in the fable garb of mourning 
and death, an angel unawares. Joy and love 
both have their divine infpirations ; but the 
deepeft and holieft of all which ever fwell the 
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heart with grateful praife and a truft and wifdom 
not its own, are perhaps more often to be found 
among the humble and the forrowing. There 
are well-fprings of life and faith only to be 
reached by fhafts driven deep through the outer 
fhellj and buried in the heart, — though it bleed, 
and fuffer by the violence. 

To bear fuch forrow wifely, receive it rightly, 
and find in it a blefSng in difguife, is only the 
portion of a few ; to hold it facred, not to be 
trampled down or cafl ofF recklelfly — but flill 
lefs to be nourifhed morbidly as a pretext for 
inertnefs or miianthropy,and a feliifh indulgence 
in repining againfl our lot and an irremediable 
pafl— -this is what it behoves a Chriflian and 
a loving man to make good, whenever death 
flings his gaunt fhadow on the hearth-flone ; or 
ficknefs lays its palfied hand upon our frame, or 
that of another's flill dearer to us than our own. 

'* The fetting of a great hope is like the fet- 
ting of the fun. The brightnefs of our life is 
gone, fhadows of evening fall around us, and 
the world feems but a dim reflexion, itfelf a 
broader fhadow. We look forward into the 
coming lonely night. The foul withdraws into 
itfelf. Then flars arife and the night is holy." 

Thus it fhould be ; though when a man feels 
*' his houfehold gods are broken and that he 
has no home," the flruggle to be cheerful and 
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to be ftrong, is like the ftruggle for the great 
Redan ; there is life and death in the effort, as 
vi£lory or defeat is ours. The world feems 
lefs beautiful, while the wariare of life becomes 
more earneft, and the burden grows heavier. 

He reprefents his hero as given to that dan- 
gerous habit of pulling up his principles ^' as 
children do the flowers they have planted, to 
fee if they are growing, fo that they never have 
time to take root." This is what the French 
as a nation have been doing this century paft 
nearly, in both political and religious things ; 
apparently unconfcious of the fe6l that the eter- 
nal difcuflion of iirft principles is incompatible 
with a firm &ith in any. Again his hero, he 
fays, " had living fprings of feeling, enriched 
by many faded hopes that had fallen upon it 
like dead leaves." Do &ded hopes and the 
decay and death of our moral offspring bear 
fuch reflorative and enriching power to the 
grave with them ? This feems very doubtful : 
not thus, nor by fuch means are living fprings 
of healthy action fed. 

*' One half of the world mufl fweat and 
groan, that the other half may dream." — Rather 
let us fay that the other half may have leifure, 
to turn the hours to a better ufe, . and life 
itfelf to fome nobler and worthier purpofe than 
mere amufement or idlefTe. 
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" The Chinefe proverb is true, — a fingle 
converfation acrofs the table with a wife man is 
better than ten years' mere ftudy of books." — 
Yes, true enough, whether of Chinefe or *' New 
York " manufafture. Yet there are (ingle books 
from which more pradical wifdom is to be ex- 
trafted than from ten years of converfe with 
fome — aye, many men. But the faying is true 
in this, that a£lion and living converfe with our 
fellows, is more eflential to man's development 
than book-learning, however profound ; though 
he who would approach excellence muft be 
able to combine both. We feldom think out 
our thoughts to a praftical end, except when 
we come in contaft with others, and give to 
our opinions expreffion, or their pradical appli- 
cation ; then they and we alike, are tefted and 
perfected. 

This is very true alfo — " How eafily, under 
certain circumftances, one may glide into ha- 
bits of fecluflon, and in a kind of undrefs flip- 
fhod hardihood, with a pipe and a proof-flieet, 
defy the world. But becaufe folitude and books 
are not unpleafant to me, nay, wifhed for and 
fought after, fhall I fay to my brother " Thou 
fool ! " Shall I look fociety in the face and fay 
*' Thou art heartlefs ! " Heartlefs ! Beware of 
that word ! The good Jean Paul (ays that " Life 
in every (hape fliould be precious to us for the 
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fame reaibn that Turks carefully collect every 
fcrap of paper that comes in their way becaufe 
the name of God may be written upon it.** 
Nothing is more true than this, yet nothing 
more neglefted. Yes ! — and hence we may fee 
why our Saviour pronounced the moft grievous 
of fins to be contempt — contempt for our fel- 
low-man — whether of high or low degree : — 
*' Whofoever fhall fay to his brother * Raca,* 
fhall be in danger of the council : but whofo- 
ever fhall fay * Thou fool,* fhall be in danger 
of hell fire.*' This is perhaps one great draw- 
back to life in the Eaft, or among people of in- 
ferior civilization. We are apt to get the habit 
of looking on all about us and whole mafTes of 
human kind, with a fcornful and depreciatory, 
if not a felf-glorifying feeling. Many have felt, 
and tried to flruggle againft this danger ; and 
perhaps becaufe they were confcious of a fecret 
tendency to look with impatience, if not con- 
tempt, upon all who fallfhort of their own fland- 
ard, (alas ! how miferably the while they proba- 
bly fall fhort of their own !) they have chafed in 
company of people given to a cenforious and 
depreciatory habit; who reverfe the poet's happy 
thought of " finding the foul of good even in 
things evil,'* and find in all things good, fome 
EVIL, a canker or a blight, a weaknefs or a fail- 
ing, a fore on which to prefs their fingers ! Who 
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would not rather dwell with a downright fool, 
if a good natured one, than man or woman, 
(though they pofTefTed the genius and wit of 
Burke or Sheridan or fifty poets and ftatefmen,) 
if their pleafure was perpetually to rail at and find 
defers in all about them ; — from the fervant 
who waits to do their bidding, to the matter 
whom'^they in turn fliould ferve loyally and with 
truth. The writer of the " Evening Thoughts " 
has fome admirable pbfervations on this fame 
fubjeft, and fo has Goethe. The latter fays : 
« Are not the mafs of men fo marred and 
ftunted, becaufe they take pleafure only in thfe 
element of evil fpeaking and evil wilhing ? 
Whoever gives himfelf to this, foon comes to 
be indifferent towards God, contemptuous to- 
wards the world, ipiteful towards his equ^s, 
and the true, genuine, indifpenfable fentiment 
of felf-eftimation corrupts into felf-conceit and 
prefumption." The Apoftle claffes evil fpeak- 
ing, lying and flandering together, and verily, 
it is hard to fay which is moft to be con- 
temned, or moft inimical to peace and good 
will among men. But this we do know, and 
have often feen and felt, that no man may per- 
mit himfelf to fall into any one of the three 
vices without degrading his own foul and rifking 
his perdition. People ufually begin by being 
hard to their inferiors, cenforious of their neigh- 

N 
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hours, and jealous of their fuperiors ; to end by 
being falfe to all,— but to none fo much or fo 
periloufly as to themfelves and their God ! Not 
that we are denied all judgment on the adtions 
and condu(3: of others ; or that we are ever 
called upon to make our " judgments blind/* 
On the contrary, it is clear that there is fome- 
times no duty more imperative on the Chriftian 
than to bear his teftimony to the truth — the 
truth as regards both perfons and things ; and 
when that involves the condemnation of others, 
it may often require great felf-denial, and the 
higheft effort of moral courage. When we 
pafs a cenfure on others with a feeling of pain 
and regret ; with no fecret confcioufnefs that 
we are gratifying fome hidden fpleen, fome 
inward jealoufy or envy, or fome Pharifaic 
conceit of our own fuperiority — and are fure 
of our motive, (even fliould we be miftaken in 
the matter or the judgment,) the effort may be, 
and in all probability is, a virtue. It was not 
to preclude this that our Saviour faid *' Judge 
not," — for his whole life was a proteft againft 
evil and hypocrify, and floth, and wrong doing 
in every (bape. And that is our bufinefs alfo ; 
at a humble diftance to feek to follow His ex- 
ample. The precept had, for its objedl, to in- 
culcate caution in forming uncalled for, rafh, or 
uncharitable judgments, efpecially of motives ; 
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(refpecSling which we can know fo little) and 
to warn us not to feek the exercife of a faculty 
fo difficult rightly to apply ; — but to remember 
of what need we Hand of the largeft meafure 
of indulgence, of forbearance and long-fuffer- 
ing ; and do to others as we would they fhould 
do to us ! Shall you, whom your Sovereign 
perhaps places in a poft of honour and truft, 
and largely falaries — ^you who feel and know that 
were that fovereign to be " extreme to mark 
what is amifsj" or could know how often you 
fail to give perfeft, willing, and devoted fervice ; 
how often you do his work lukewarmly or neg- 
left it altogether, commit errors and are guilty 
of overfights ; — fliall you — profitlefs fervant that 
you are, with many hundreds or thoufands a 
year to fecure zeal and courage and devotion, 
with all the advantages of a Chriftian education 
and culture of mind — rail at your poor pagan or 
ill-educated fervant, and ever be on the watch to 
find feult in him to whom you do not pay as many 
fhillings a year — expeft from him that perfeft 
fervice ;^^« cannot render, who with thehigheft 
motives to exertion, are paid moreover largely 
and liberally ? But more, if you fail to a worldly 
mafter, how will your fervice to a Heavenly 
Lord bear fcrutiny ? Let us at leaft avoid this 
fin to add to others of omiflion ; and neither to 
friend or fervant feek carpingly for ground of 
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cenfure. But there are other reafons which 
in our own intereft and that of others, fhould 
teach us moderation in what we demand, and 
indulgence even when reafonable expectations 
are not fulfilled. We cannot always rail, even 
at a fervant, without tending to that great fin of 
contempt for the being habitually pafiTed under 
our condemnation. Then again, there is no 
obedience to another which is not degrading if it 
do not fpring from love ; we may exa<Sl fervice, 
it is true, out of the necefiities of thofe who are 
poorer and muft work for the beheft of a mafter, 
be he good or bad, a hard — or a kind and con- 
fiderate mafter ; but only to the latter is it pofE- 
ble to render loving, willing fervice ; — the fervice 
alone that honours him^ who receives, and him 
who ferves alike. All other fervice finks a man 
in his own eftimation ; and if we do not defire 
this, we muft ufe other means than reproach, or 
taunt, or cenfure. Thefe only appeal to what 
is ignoble and evil in our nature ; whereas it is 
our bounden duty to appeal to that which is 
higheft, in every living foul we come in contaft 
with ; and how irreparable may be the evil we 
inflift on thofe dependent, or more or lefs liable 
to be influenced by us ; if we refort only to fuch 
fources of influence as are moft pernicious, and 
in their eflfence and tendencies, degrading ! But 
many confcientious mafters and miftreflTes (not 
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too much in the habit perhaps of confidering 
that the fervant of this world may be the pre- 
ferred in the next) will exclaim, " What then, 
fliall we, with your imprafticable theories of 
life and conduft, ftand by and fee our pro- 
perty fpoiled by floth or pillaged by difhonefty; 
our comfort deftroyed by negleft of orders — 
is there to be no true fervice demanded be- 
caufe we are not perfect ? Shall I not blame 
when negligence or worfe occurs — exa£l that 
for which I engage and pay fervants, and punifh 
where it fails ? " Not fo : but while requiring 
as we ought, even for their own fakes, that 
they rightly perform the duties which belong 
to their ftation ; we fhould require it in the 

WAY MOST LIKELY TO ANSWER THE END and 

to obtain the defired fervice, in the way that is 
moft conducive to their well-being and 
OUR OWN. We fhould try to make them feel 
and know, that in the mafler or the miflrefs 
they had a friend — to whom they were not as 
mere chattels, or at befl, domeflic animals for 
their ufe ; a friend in whofe breafl a heart flill 
beat for them the fervants, as well as for our- 
felves and the refl of the world ! Continental 
nations in Europe, and Eaflern races, have no 
doubt many vices, from which we are compara- 
tively free ; but it is not fo certain that fervants 
in any of thefe countries are not really in abetter 
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relationfhip with their mafters than in nineteen 
out of twenty places in England. Nowhere is 
a fervant held at fuch arm*s length as of another 
fpecies, with lefs of human fympathy, or encou- 
ragement of fuperior minds, — unlefs it be in 
the United States, and there be colour in the 
blood. The flave in the Eaft may become 
before he dies, the Prime Minifter or General 
of his Sovereign. The true flave is the white 
flave, and where he and fhe fare the hardeft, as 
regards the nourifliment of the heart and all 
their better feelings — is England ! 

It is not mere indulgence however, not chiefly 
this perhaps, that is wanting. We may be very 
indulgent, both to friends and fervants, becaufe 
it falls in with our own idlenefs or weaknefs, or 
want of courage to find &ult ; and in that cafe 
the indulgence will generally be in the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, and be in itfelf a 
fource of further evil. It is only the indulgence 
that is confiftent and continued ; — that iprings 
from a right feeling and is maintained upon a 
right principle, of requiring no more from man 
or woman than, with all the infirmities of human 
nature in general and what we know in them 
individually, they are capable of performing, 
without a greater eflbrt than mofl: people can 
make. And then, having pitched pur ftandard 
of efficiency with fome reference to the ability 
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of the people we have to deal with, the further 
principle is effentialjof keeping them up to the 
higheft point, whatever this may be, in the heft 
way; and in no cafe by inceflant railing, fcold- 
ing, worrying, and burfts of petulance or paffion, 
becaufe we feel the irkfomenefs of difciplining 
ourfelves in order to difcipline them. Let us 
withal mingle fome human intereft and iym- 
pathy in our chidings ; and not only feek, but 
fhow them that for their fakes, apart from our 
own more felfifli intereft, we would fain induce 
them well and rightly to perform their part 
in life. " Oh ! but they are fuch a bad and 
thanklefs fet, fo ready to take advantage of 
you if any kindnefs is fhown ; it is fo impof- 
fible to make an impreflion upon them ; they 
are fo ready to leave you to better themfelves, 
&c. &c. ! " Well, fuch as they are, and you de- 
fcribe them. Sir, or Madam, fuch does our whole 
iyftem tend to make them ; and the evil is only 
to be remedied by matters and miftreffes mend- 
ing themfelves, and their mode and principle of 
dealing with thofe dependent upon them. Bad 
matters make bad fervants ; hard, felfifli, exact- 
ing and unreafonable or inconfiftent mittrefles, 
make deceitful, obdurate and thanklefs fervants. 
" Ready to better themfelves ! " Why fhould 
they not ? Have they reafon to think there is 
any interett for them perfonally, for their well- 
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being or futurity in the breaft of either mailer 
or miftrefs ? Let us be juft to ourfelves and to 
them J do our duty to them in a loving and God- 
fearing fpirit, regarding them alfo as worthy of 
His care and ours ; do right, whatever the effort, 
or fmall the worldly fruit, and right will come 
of it in the end ; if not in our time, perhaps in 
that of our children y and we fhall profit in this, 
that we ihall not have the fin of contempt laid 
on our fouls. Above all, O matters! — and 
miftrefles too — remember that they are not 
cattle ; they are human beings with like feelings, 
paffions, and infirmities ; — ^like feelings to wound, 
paffions, and weakneflTes, which make impoffibi- 
lities to them (as to you) of virtue, if thefe are 
not taken into account by thofe who have power 
over them. And forget not, as you would be 
forgiven yourfelves, that they have fouls to fave, 
of as much importance in the eyes of God as 
your own ! 

Speaking of the calamities of authors, it is 
faid that many of them fpring from falfe and 
exaggerated ideas of poetry and the poetic cha- 
rafter,and '* from difdain of common fenfe, upon 
which all character worth having is founded. 
This comes from keeping aloof from the world, 
apart from our fellow men, difdainfiil of fbciety, 
as frivolous. By too much fitting ftill the body 
becomes unhealthy j and foon the mind. This 
is Nature's law." 
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There is much truth in this, but it is very 
doubtful whether the charaderiftic calamities 
of authors can rightly be traced to keeping aloof 
from their kind. Too exclufive dwelling on 
their own merits, and in the realm of thought 
alone, without pra£lical application to the com- 
mon work of life, feems a much more fertile 
and general caufe of mifchief. Contemplation 
and adion muft go hand in hand, if we would 
avoid going periloufly aftray. 

** Where fhould the fcholar live ? In foli- 
tude, or in fociety ? In the green ftillnefs of the 
country, where he can hear the heart of nature 
beat, or in the dark grey town, where he hears 
and feels the throbbing heart of man ? '* The 
author fays, ** in the dark grey town :" but the 
anfwer fhould furely be in both. Although 
we may agree with him in thinking, that — 

" Glorious indeed is the world of God around 
us, but more glorious the world of God within 
us. The river of life, that flows through ftreets 
tumultuous, bearing along fo many gallant hearts, 
fo many wrecks of humanity ; the many homes 
and houfeholds,. each a little world in itfelf, re- 
volving round its firefide as a central fun ; all 
forms of human joy and fufFering, brought into 
that narrow compafs ; and to be in this aflring, 
thinking, rejoicing, forrowing with his fellow 
men; fuch fhould be the poet's life. If he 
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would defcribe the world, he fhould live in the 
world. The mind of the fcholar, if you would 
have it large and liberal, fhould come in conta<% 
with other minds." 

He obferves elfe where, on a uniformity, plea- 
fing or unpleafing, *' which for the moft part 
makes to-day feem twin-born with yefterday." 
A firefide life is efpecially obnoxious to this 
reproach of monotony. Such is the life of 
many, and it feems the hardeft lot to bear. 
Too often it is woman's lot, and monotony is 
the fecret worm that eats away her heart. 

" Therefore fhould every man wait — not in 
liftlefs idlenefs, not in ufelefs paftime, not in 
querulous dejeftion; but in conftant, fteady, 
cheerful endeavours, always willing and fulfill- 
ing, and accomplifhing his tafk — that when the 
occafion comes, he may be equal to the occa- 
fion." Very good advice, but not always, or 
to all perfons, eafy to follow. 

True, as has been faid, " the end is not yet, 
and we none of us know for what we are re- 
ferved, or what may be the final work we may 
be called upon to undertake." This perhaps 
afFords the befl encouragement to us to develop 
all our faculties and powers, — waiting with 
cheerful fpirit, though it be the eleventh hour 
before we are called into the vineyard, there 
to earn a whole day's wages ! He fays rightly. 
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— '' Believe me, the talent of fuccefs is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well, and 

DOING WELL WHATEVER YOU DO." 

'' Such was the philofophical profeflbr. So- 
litary, but with a mighty current, flowed the 
river of his life, like the Nile, without a tribu- 
tary ftream, and making fertile only a fmgle 
ftrip in the vaft defert." Happy if it do that ; 
but the tendency of moft folitary lives, it is to 
be feared, is rather to run to wafte. Better 
compared to the caterpillar that, coiled in its 
own web, lives on its own fubftance, feeding 
itfelf, and no other end fubferving, until the hour 
comes for its tranfmutation to another ftate, 
'' To fay the leaft, a town life makes every one 
more difpofed to be tolerant and liberal in their 
judgment of others ; one is not eternally wrap- 
ped up in felf-contemplation, which, after all, is 
only a more holy kind of vanity." This has 
more truth in it than the firft idea. The fol- 
lowing paflages too recommend themfelves by 
their intrinfic worth and happy expreflion : — 
. '' Therefore, whofoever thou art that fufFer- 
eft, try not to diflipate thy forrow by the breath 
of the world, nor drown its voice in thoughtlefs 
merriment. It is a treacherous peace that is 
fo purchafed. Rather take this forrow to thy 
heart, and make it a part of thee ; and it (hall 
nourifh thee till thou art ftrong again," 
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*' The fhadows of the mind are like thofe of 
the body. In the morning of life, they all lie 
behind us; at noon we trample them under 
foot; and in the evening they ftretch long, 
broad, and deepening before us. Morning fha- 
dows foon fade away, while thofe of evening 
reach forward into the night and mingle with 
the coming darknefs. The life of man upon 
this fair earth is made up, for the moft part, of 
little pains and little pleafures. The great 
wonder flowers, bloom but once in a lifetime." 
" Cultivate a plentiful undergrowth of fmall 
pleafures," — fome one has faid, — " for thefe 
come every day." 

" I have a dear friend. He was one of thofe 
well-oiled difpofitions which turn upon the 
hinges of the world without creaking." Would 
to heaven there were more of them ! How 
many there are who never turn upon the hinges 
of this world without a grinding, that fets the 
teeth of a whole houfehold on edge. And 
fomehow or other, it has been the evil fate of 
many of the beft fpirits to befo circumftanced ; — 
both men and women, to whom life is " a fweet 
habitude of being," which has gone far to re- 
concile them to folitude as far lefs intolerable ! 
To thefe, efpecially, the creaking of thofe faid 
rough hinges of the world is one continued 
torture, for xhey are all too finely ftrung ; and 
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the oft-recurring grind jars the whole fentient 
frame, — mars the beautiful lyre, and makes cruel 
difcord in a foul of mufic. How much of fadnefs 
there is in fuch thoughts. Seems there not a 
Paft in fome lives, to which it is impofEble ever 
to become reconciled ! 

" The little I have feen of the world, and 
know of the hiftory of mankind, teaches me to 
look upon the errors of others in forrow not in 
anger ;" and fuch, doubtlefs, is the right fpirit, 
nor by any means unattainable. The hard talk 
is to look upon our own errors ; errors it is too 
late to reftify, and for them to feel only forrow. 
Errors that have ftruck downwards, taken root 
and brought forth fruit, bitter fruit, to live for 
ever : — therein lies more than forrow. 

Yet fuch, after all, may be the hard training 
needful to fome, to make for them a chance of 
vidlory, and a — 

" Life that (hall fend 
A challenge to its end/' 

or to enable them when it comes to fay — 

« Welcome Friend ! " 



igo INFIRMITT OF WILL 




INFIRMITY OF WILL AND 
INSANITY. 




ABITUAL infirmity of will and in- 
fanity are almoft convertible terms. 
He is of unfound mind who labours 
under an incapability of exercifing 
his Will, to reftrain himfelf from the commiffion 
of afis which he knows to be reprehenfible, — 
and would even defire to avoid, if he felt he had 
the power. But fuch a perfon is not of unfound 
mind in a fenfe which fhould exempt him from 
refponfibility to the law, as one fully confcious 
of the evil confequences of his a£ls, and the dif- 
tinftion between right and wrong. A very. im- 
portant diftindlion this, which in many cafes both 
lawyers and medical witnefles have feemed moft 
ftrangely to forget or to myftify. They have ar- 
gued that becaufe a man has loft all reftraint over 
himfelf he is infane, and therefore irrefponfible. 
Infane he certainly is, if this be held to mean 
unfound mind \ but not mad, becaufe this does 
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rightly relieve a man from refponfibility, as one 
who confounds right and wrongs and cannot 
make the diftinSiion, Thefe are two very dif- 
ferent ftates, and it does feem ftrange that they 
fliould ever be confounded. The confirmed 
drunkard is an inftance of fuch infirmity of will ; 
but inafmuch as he always knows when he is 
fober, that it is evil, — and bringing ruin and mi- 
fery on his family, he may juftly be held refpon- 
fible ; and be treated for that difeafed ftate which 
takes from him the power of reftraining his 
defires, though he knows their gratification to 
be criminal, and the confequences to be fatal 
to himfelf and others. But Martin, who fet 
fire to York Minfter, believing that he was 
commiffioned to that end, and was doii^g a vir- 
tuous aftion, was a lunatic in the proper fenfe 
of the term. He could not be held juftly re- 
fponfible for his afis, and was rightly configned 
to Bedlam. 

A.Phyfician* has written a ftrange, half-myf- 
ticalbook, entitled ''The Philofophy of Spirits," 
in relation to matter, dealing of courfe very 
largely in what is purely hypothetical. He has 
however given fome good and praftical views 
on moral and legal refponfibility in relation to 
infanity, in contradiftinftion to a perverted will ; 

• Dr. Burnett on the Philofophy of Spirits. 



N 
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ihowing the clear ground of diftindion between 
the two. " The lofe of the power of the wiD," 
he obferves, ^' is independent of the power of 
the confcience, which may yet didate benefit, 
or injury, or right, or wrong, though the will 
may have no power to ad. This is fhown in 
the cafe of old eftabli(hed and habitual fins. 
The will, as an attribute of the mind, muft of 
courie be feparate from defire, and the neceffity, 
in a medico-legal fenfe, not only of (b doing, but 
of marking with' true diftindion the nature of 
the difference between the defire and the attri- 
bute, is of far greater importance in determining 
many urgent points relating to the welfare, the 
happinefs, and the liberty to be enjoyed by every 
individual, or by a community of men. If it 
can be fhown, as mofl unqueflionably it can, 
that the power of the will, as an attribute of the 
mind, may be lofl over one particular defire, 
while its power over feme other defire in the 
fame individual is retained ; there can be little 
doubt that fuch a perfon as relates to the par- 
ticular defire thus afFe£ted, is certain in the 
matter of his own interefls to fufFer lofs of pro- 
perty, charafter, and health, according to the 
nature of the defire fo implicated, which con- 
flitutes, in a true pfychological fenfe, an un- 
foundnefs of mind ; the circumflance of the 
individual knowing the confequences in fuch 
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cafes, does not give to the will greater power or 
choice while the obje6t of defire is within reach. 
If therefore thofe objects, from their nature or 
pofition, cannot be removed from the individual, 
rather than that others fliould fo ferioufly fuffer, 
the individual fliould be removed from them. 
By this means the liberty of the fubjefl: is really 
extended ; for otherwife, all thofe who are im- 
plicated by the conduct: of fuch a perfon are tied 
down by the moft arbitrary and unjuft fetters, 
becauie evils are brought upon them by the 
felfifli and ungovernable a£ls of others ; and 
where manifeft infirmity of will exifts, the ap- 
plication of fome falutary but legal reftraint 
would doubtlefs not only ferve as a proteftion 
to others, but exert a marked influence upon all 
fo afFe<5led.* When a man voluntarily, or ra- 

* While this fheet is going through the prefs, the 
following letter has appeared in the public journals, 
fully confirming all that is here advanced: — 

" The Intoxicating Drinks Mania. — The fol- 
lowing letter on the exceflive or immoderate ufe of fpi- 
rits has been addreffed by Dr. Nicolls, medical officer, 
Longford Union, to the Lunatic Afylum Commiffioners 
of Ireland : — 

** * I beg refpeftfuUy to requeft your attention to a 
fpecies of madnefs which (though not legally recognized 
as fuch) has led to more individual and family deflruc- 
tion than any other form of infanity I have met with, 
in an extenfive praftice of more than twenty years, fix- 
teen of them as medical officer of this workhoufe. The 
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ther, having forfeited the healthy balance of his 
will in this point, involuntarily deprives himfelf 
of reafon by habitual intoxication, he ought 
either to be legally regarded of unfound mind, 
or elfe be made criminally refponfible by the 
2l& of drunkennefs. I do not think the queftion 
of moral refponfibility can be doubted in thefe 
cafes ; for that refponfibility goes much farther 
into cafes of genuine inlanity than is generally 
fuppofed, is now no longer to be .denied. To 
wait, as the law now does, till the poor reafon- 
ftricken being commits fome offence more or 

mania I allude to, is an infane and irrefiftlble defire for 
intoxicating drinks, induced by an over-indulgence in 
fermented or diftilled liquors. I could, if neceflary, give 
many, very many, moft diftrefling inftances of the fad 
effefls of this madnefs, not confined to the humbler 
claiTes, but extending to men of higher attainments and 
intelle6hial fuperiority — not even to thofe, but to ladies 
of fuperior education and family conne6tion. It occurs 
to me, that it would be a great blefling if this mono- 
mania was recognifed by law as temporary infanity, and 
thofe labouring under it be allowed to be put under 
proper reftraint in private or public afylums until reftored 
to a found ftate of mind ; thus might many murders and 
fuicides be prevented, and the propagation of a malady 
which I have reafon to believe is tranfmiflible from 
parent to child, arrefted. The dread of the reftraint and 
diicipline of an afylum, if held out in time, might a£l 
as a falutary check to this moft deftruflive madnefs. I 
truft that for humanity^s fake you may give fome atten- 
tion to this worft defcription of mania.' " 
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lefs heinous, of which he was unconfcious, and 
then to charge him with crime committed when 
he was without reafon, this is not wifdom. The 
privation of liberty fhould not be made to 
turn (b exclufively upon the confcience as it 
generally is, as in fuch cafes we get the worft 
confequences in no refpefl more hopeful or 
confolatory, becaufe the individual is perfeftly 
confcious of the tendency of his afts. The 
will, when weighed down by the fpirit of evil, 
is like an impetuous torrent that cannot be 
ftayed." 

It cannot indeed be too ftrongly infifted upon 
that an habitual infirmity of will conftitutes an 
unfound mind, dangerous to the individual and 
to fociety ; and that this fame infirmity of will 
may be coexiftent with an acute confcience, 
and certainly with a full confcioufiiefs of the 
moral and legal confequences of anions. Ig- 
norance of thefe cannot therefore be pleaded 
as any bar to legal and moral refponfibility for 
the a£ls done. It may, as the writer fuggefts, 
conftitute a good and fufEcient reafon, as in- 
fanity does, for putting a man under legal re- 
ftraint and a hygienic courfe of treatment and 
moral difcipline, but not for exempting him from 
refponfibility. We may fucceed in afFefting a 
cure in the infane even, — when there is no 
organic change of ftrudlure in the brain : — as 
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has been well obferved by another writer, — *' if 
we can excite into activity the will to do. The 
moft miferable of all ftates is an inability to will 
anything. Irrefolution is a wretched convulfion 
of the mind, which only too readily terminates 
in intelleftual paralyfis. Strong volition is the 
deepeft and moft fpecial of all mental impulfes.'* 

A Reviewer* on Spinoza's *' Syftem of Ne- 
ceffity," made a few remarks fome time back, 
which bear fo direfHy upon the argument under 
confideration, of moral and legal refponfibility, 
that their quotation here may ferve to round the 
whole fubjeft, and bring the queftions involved 
to a dire£t ifTue. 

'' The main point of offence is not on the 
phyfical, it is rather on the moral fide. In that 
excufe for evil, and for evil men, which the 
neceiEtarian theory will furnifh, difguife it in 
what fair founding words we will. So plain 
this is, that common-fen fe people, and efpecially 
Englifh people, cannot bring themfelves even 
to confider the queftion without impatience, 
and turn difdainfully and angrily from a theory 
which confufes their plain inftindbs of right and 
wrong. Yet, in thus deciding, we have clofed 
our eyes to certain grave fafls of experience, 



* Weftminfter Review, No. xv. July 1855, Art. 
" Spinoza." 
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and thereby given the fatalift a vantage ground 
of real truth. Life, and the neceiSties of life, 
are our beft philofophers, if we will only liften 
honeftly to what they fay to us. The popular 
belief is, that right and wrong lie before every 
man, and that he is free to choofe between them, 
and the refponfibility of choice refts with him- 
felf. The fetalift's belief is, that every man's 
actions are determined by caufes external and 
internal, over which he has no power, leaving 
no room for moral choice whatever. The firft 
is contradifled by plain fefts, the fecond by the 
inftinft of confcience. 

'* Even Spinoza allows that for pra£lical 
purpofes we are obliged to regard the future as 
contingent and ourfelves as able to influence it : 
and it is incredible that both our inward con- 
victions and our outward conduct fhould be 
built together upon a falfehood. Butler fays, 
whatever be the fpeculative account of the 
matter, we are praftically forced to regard our- 
felves as free. This is but half the truth, for 
it may equally be faid that, praftically, we are 
forced to regard each other as not free, and 
to make allowance every moment for influences 
for which we cannot hold each other perfbnally 
refponfible. But in the fwifr hafte of focial life 
and coarfe generalizations of political neceffity 
we cannot make thefe allowances ; and the 
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graduation of punifliment by the fcale of guilt 
is a mere impof&bility. A thief is a thief in 
the law's eye, whatever his training ; and defi- 
nite penalties muft be attached to definite a£ts, 
the conditions of political life not admitting of 
any other method of dealing with them. And 
yet there are many cafes in which, as Butler 
again allows, if we trace a finner's hiftory to 
the bottom, the guilt attributable to himfelf ap- 
pears to vanifh altogether. This is all plain 
matter of fadl, and fo long as we continue to 
deny, or ignore it, there will be found men who 
will fee only what we negleft, and build their 
lyftem upon it. 

*' And again, if lefs obvious, yet not lefs real, 
are the natural tendencies which each of us 
brings with him into the world ; which we did 
not make, and yet which almoft as much deter- 
mine what we are to be, as the properties of 
the feed determine the tree which (hall grow 
from it. There is as large difference in the 
tlifpofitions of men as in their features, and that 
by no original afl: of their own. Duties which 
are eaiy to me, another finds difficult or impof- 
fible. It is with morals as it is with art. Two 
children are taught to draw ; one learns with 
eafe, the other hardly, or never. In vain the 
mafler will fhow him what to do. It feems fb 
eafy ; it feems as if he had only to will, and the 
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thing would be done ; but it is not fo. Between 
the defire and the execution lies the incapable 
organ, which only wearily and after long labour, 
imperfeftly accomplifhes what is required of it. 
And the fame, to a certain extent — unlefs we 
will deny the plaineft fefts of experience — holds 
true in moral actions, though evaded and thruft 
afide as thefe things are in the popular belief/' 
^' It is often faid that, all fuch reafonings are 
merely fophiftical ; that, however we entangle 
ourfelves in logic, we are confcious that we are 
free, we know, we are as fure as we are of our 
exiftence, that we have power to aft this way, 
or that way, exafUy as we choofe. But this 
is lefs plain than it feems ; and if we grant it, 
it proves lefs. than it appears to prove. It may 
be true that we can aft as we choofe, — but can 
we choofe ? Is not our choice determined for 
us ? We cannot determine from the faft, be- 
caufe we always have chofen as foon as we aft, 
and we cannot replace the conditions in fuch 
a way as to difcover whether we could have 
chofen anything elfe. The ftronger motive 
may have determined our volition without our 
having perceived it. A conviftion, neverthe- 
lefs, aflures us that there is fomewhere a point 
of freedom. Where that point is, where other 
influences terminate and refponfibility begins, 
will always be of intricate, and often, impoffible 
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folution. But if there be fuch a point at all, it 
is fatal to neceiBtarianifm. Moral life, like all 
life, is a mjrfterjr ; but there are a fet of feelings 
which cannot be fet afide, which do prove that, 
in fome fenfe or other, in fome degree or other, 
we are the authors of our own a£lions ; that 
there is a point at which we begin to be refpon- 
fible for them. It is one of the cleareft of all 
inward phenomena, that where two or more 
courfes involving moral ifTues are before us, 
whether we have a confcioufnefs of power to 
choofe between them or not, we have a con- 
fcioufnefs that we ought to choofe between them 
' a fenfe of duty,* oli dei touto prattein^ as Arif- 
totle exprefles it, which we cannot fhake off. 
Whatever this involves (and fome meafure of 
freedom it muft involve, or it is nonfenfe), the 
feeling exifts within us,* and refufes to yield 
before all the batteries of logic ; though Spinoza 
tells us that fuch feelings are mere miftakes 
arifing out of a falfe philofophy." 

The fubjefl: has been very ably handled in 
a little work,t only ken after the above was 
written ; at firft, publifhed anonymoufly, but 
in a later edition, with a name of fterling weight. 

♦ " We feel that we are free, and that is all about 
it," as Dr. Johnfon, in his fagacious way faid, thus 
ending an argument on the freedom of the will. 

f Pfychological Inquiries, by Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
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This paper, which is rather a digeft of what 
others have written, than an attempt to pro- 
pound any new view on a fubje£l of infinite 
importance, and which has often occupied the 
thoughts of both legal and medical men ; may 
very fitly be concluded with two or three ex- 
trafts fi-om the " Pfychological Inquiries." 

The whole eflay in its purport is well fum- 
med up at the end by one of the fpeakers : — 
" Believing, as I do, with Crites, that the fub- 
je£i: which you are now difcuffing is one of 
great importance, as it afFe£ls fociety at large, I 
have liftened with much intereft. You, Crites, 
have pointed out the neceffity of not confound- 
ing, as has been fometimes done, mifchievous 
or abfurd propenfities, however ftrong, with 
a£lual infanity . You, Ergates, have endeavoured 
to fhow that there is no broad line by which the 
former can always be diftinguiflied from the 
latter; and I am inclined to agree with both 
of you. But I alfo cannot but affent to the 
opinion of Crites, when he farther ftated that 
the exiftence of illufion is not in every inftance 
to be regarded as juftifying the plea of want of 
refponfibility. It certainly feems to me not lefs 
abfurd in itfelf than it is dangerous to fociety at 
large, to hold that any one, whom the dread of 
being punifhed might deter from the commif- 
fion of a crime, is not a fit fubjeft for punifli- 
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ment At the fame time, I fully admit that 
a more or le(s unfbundnefs of mind may afford 
a fufficient reafbn for commuting, or modii^dng, 
the nature of the penalty." 

Dx. Mayo, in his '^ Croonian Leflures on the 
dire£t teftimony and evidence in cafes of lu« 
nacy," feems to have come to a concluAon fully 
bearing out the opinions above quoted. '^ He 
has fhown," obferves Sir Benjamin Brodie, in 
a note, '^ that many of the cafes defcribed as 
belonging to the category of moral infanity were 
neither more nor lefs than examples of infanity, 
according to the ftri£l and ordinary interpreta- 
tion of that term. He has fhown, that others, 
in which the plea ' of moral infanity' has been 
fet up as an excufe for crime, deferved no better 
appellation than that of < brutal reckleffnefs;* 
and that to acquit criminals of this clafs on the 
ground of irrefponfibility, is only to induce 
others to follow in the fame courfe, who might 
otherwife be reftrained by a wholeibme fear of 
puniflbment." 

Touching the caufes of mental hallucinations 
and derangement, and the mutual influence of 
the body and the mind, there is in this Effay a 
very mafterly review of all the leading fefts 
which fcience and obfervation have made known, 
and one which will richly repay the moft careful 
ftudy. The author points out from certain 
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well-known phyfioldgical data, *' that blood of 
an improper quality, or containing fomething 
which healthy blood fhould not contain, may 
difturb the fundtions of the brain, fo as even to 
influence the mind itfelf:" and proceeds to 
argue that, '' There is nothing more interefting 
in philofbphy, nor important as to practical 
purpofes, than a juft appreciation of the influ- 
ence which the body exercifes over the con- 
ceptions and feelings of the mind. Certain 
conditions of the former induce certain condi- 
tions of the latter* This is one of the principal 
trials to which we are here fubje£ted ; and ac- 
cording to our original conftru£lion, and (bme 
circumftances extraneous to ourfelves, the trial 
is greater to (bme of us than it is to others. A 
difeafed condition of the blood, where a morbid 
poifon, as that of the fmall pox, or the more 
terrible one of hydrophobia, has been admitted 
into it, will difturb the nervous iyftem in fpite 
of ourfelves. But though this cannot, there is 
much that can be helped. — We are told, on 
high authority, of the neceflity of felf-control. 
We are alfo told how the effort of felf-control 
may be rendered more eafy by avoiding thofe 
fenfual indulgences which tend to derange the 
funftions of the animal iyftem. That for which 
we have moft reafon to be anxious, not only for 
our own fake, but alfo for that of others, is fuch 
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a ftate of our bodily fun£tions, as will enable us 
to make ufe of our higher faculties, and promote 
in us happy and contented feelings." 

Again, as to the very difficult queftion, how 
far mental alienation is, in any given inftance, 
the refult of fome wrong condition of the body, 
either functional or organic ; or whether there 
be any exceptions to this rule : all who have 
given much thought to the fubjedl, muft be dif- 
pofed to agree with the author in his opinion, 
that, '* Probably there is no degree of know- 
ledge which it is in the power of man to attain, 
which could enable us to give a pofitive anfwer 
to this queftion." There are many fefts, cer- 
tainly, which juftify the opinion that, generally, 
mental alienation proceeds from phyfical de- 
rangement — either organic or functional — but 
that moral influences are the firft caufe in ano- 
ther clafs of cafes, there can be as little doubt, 
fometimes violent and fudden in their operation, 
at others, flow and infldious, a£ting like a flow 
poifon. But although the moral caufe may ftand 
as the original fource, it may alfo a£l as the 
proximate caufe of infanity,by efFedting changes 
in the blood or in the brain. On the other 
hand it muft alfo be confeflied, as the author 
obferves, that we are very far from being war- 
ranted in aflirting '' that the one indivifible 
percipient and thinking being, which each of us 
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feels himfelf to be, may not be in itfelf liable to 
changes, independently of any previous change 
in the material ftrufture with which it is aflb- 
ciated." 

But in reference to the fubjeft more particu- 
larly under confideration, — under the name of 
Moral, or Inftinftive Infanity, a ftate of mind 
is defcribed by fome authors, as *' fimply a per- 
verfion of the moral fentiments ; the individual 
labouring under an impulfe to perform certain 
extravagant and outrageous a£ts, injurious to 
himfelf or others ; fuch impulfe being irrefiftible, 
fo that he is to be held as being no more re- 
fponfible for his con dud than an ordinary 
lunatic." Whatever may be thought of the 
foundnefs of fuch dodlrine — and there are at 
leaft the ftrongeft grounds for doubting it — we 
muft heartily agree with Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
*' that it is dangerous to admit the plea of irre- 
fponfibility for thofe who labour under this fo- 
called Moral Infanity, to the extent to which 
Dr. Pritchard and others have claimed it for 
them." 

Both the pfychology, and the pathology of 
this clafs of cafes, appear to admit of a very brief 
fummary. Admitting that in the end all power 
of felf-reftraint or control is utterly gone, while 
the vidlims of this morbid propenfity are fully 
confcious of the ill confequences which may 
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arife to themfelves and others from its indul- 
gence, there are two or three confiderations of 
great importance to be borne in mind, both as 
regards the law, and the moral refponfibility of 
fuch perfons for their a£ls. 

We all have to learn the difficult tafk of felf- 
reftraint ; all are born with evil tendencies and 
paflions, — and if thefe grow with our growth, 
and ftrengthen with our ftrength, under adverfe 
influences as regards our bodily conftitution, or 
the moral atmofphere in which we are brought 
up, and the temptations to vicious indulgence;-^ 
the time comes no doubt, to the leaft fortunate 
of thofe fo circumftanced, when the only bar- 
riers between them and crime are of the flighteft 
kind. Their fole ftrength refting on fear of 
confequences ; in fome evil hour the external 
temptation and the internal proclivity coinciding, 
thefe combined, are too much for the attenuated 
power of refiftance ; — and the crime is perpe- 
trated, for which a man ftands before a jury with 
a plea of '* moral infanity " as his only hope 
of efcape from the laft penalty of the law. But 
in that cafe, thofe who judge fuch a man, have 
two queftions to determine before they give 
a verdid : — Was the confcioufnefs of fin or 
crime, and of the refponfibilities attaching to its 
commiffion, exiftent or not? Secondly, was 
there a total abfence of power to refrain, — and 
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if fo, on what dependent ? If from a continual 
courfe of indulgence in a vicious habit, whether 
of adi: or imagination, there can be no doubt 
fuch a man is a criminal in the fulleft fenfe of 
the term, and {hould fufFer the penalty of all 
the previous fapping, in great degree voluntary 
— which thus ended in the ultimate proftration 
of all healthy moral power. For the truth is, 
that not only is it the imperative duty of all, — 
(and a tafk which no one efcapes, though to fome 
it is more difficult than to others,) — to ftrive 
. againft whatever evil tendency or impulfes there 
may be in them, whether arifmg from phyfical 
conftitution or moral pravity and vicious indul- 
gence ; — but if fuch refiftance be made ftren- 
uoufly in the firft inftance, when an evil idea 
firft fuggefts itfelf to the imagination, it is rare 
that ftrength is not found to get rid of it; 
whereas, if harboured, a time will full furely 
come when it will be fo far beyond all efFedtive 
control, that the fpirit of evil has only to prefent 
the opportunity to enfure the crime. A Judge 
of one of the Pruffian courts, Feuerbach, has 
written a volume, giving fome of the refults of 
his long forenfic experience, in a feries of tragic 
hiftories drawn from the authentic records of 
crime under his hand ; which muft be ranked 
among the moft graphic and inftrudtive of the 
efforts made to warn by example and precept. 
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The peculiar fyftem of jurifprudence and cri- 
minal procedure in Pruffia, at the time referred 
to, which made it eiTential that a criminal fhould 
confefs the crime before he could be condemned, 
leads to a far more elaborate fifting of evidence 
againft a prifoner than is ever feen with us. 
Often extending through a whole life, the re- 
iearches lay bare all the hidden caufes ; and trace 
them, ftep by ftep, from the firft germ, or the 
earlieft and fainteft beginnings, to the laft fatal 
a£l:. In every one of thefe appalling hiftories, 
fo dramatically unfolded, the reader is allowed,, 
after being ftartled with the bare recital of the 
firft difcovery of a crime, to go back and mark 
all the fubtle and hidden links of connection, — 
watch how, ftep by ftep, they are drawn round 
one particular being, until the long fearched for 
aflaffin ftands at laft confefled; — and conviftion 
of the utter, hopeleflhefs of efcape is carried to 
the foul of the moft fuccefsful and hardened 
criminal. And the leflbn conveyed in the moft 
emphatic and convincing manner, in every fmgle 
cafe, is this : — that no great crime was ever 
committed, the idea or germ of which, in one 
form or other, had not been long harboured, 
nurfed in the thoughts, and allowed to poflefs the 
imagination. Thus an evil fuggeftion, which 
could with eafe have been refifted and caft out 
in the beginning, but not fo dealt with when it 
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firft made its appearance, ended by poffefling 
the viftim like an evil fpirit, and urging him 
beyond all power of control or felf-reftraint, to 
the commiifion of the fouleft crimes. Should 
thefe great offenders have been acquitted on a 
plea of moral infanity becaufe at loft they had 
lojt all control over their evil propenfity ? There 
is no fa£l better eftabliihed, perhaps, than this 
which a phyfician * of large experience has re- 
corded, that ** a man may allow his imagination 
to dwell on an idea until it acquires an un- 
healthy (and often an irrefiftible) afcendancy 
over his intelledt." What an argument this 
furniflbes for the neceflity of guarding our 
thoughts, and the imperative duty which is laid 
on every man to keep a pure heart and a clear 
confcience; watching with jealous care the 
earlier fuggeftions and firft beginnings of evil 
which are then, like the young weed, eafily 
plucked out and deftroyed, without damage to 
the wholefome crop ; — but, if allowed to take 
root, may twine inextricably round the fibres 
of the heart and become irradicable ; fatal alike 
to purity of life and peace of mind. Even if 
the inward thought (hould never drive him who 
harbours it into criminal afl:s ; — the ftruggle to 
avoid it will be incefTant, the effort exhaufting — 
and the danger imminent. 

* «* Anatomy of Suicide," by Forbes Winflow, M.D. 

» 
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" O ! Thou that makeft free— 
From this foul flavery deliver me ! 
Thefe clanking chains of care and grief unbind, 
Galling each fenfe, and weighing down the mind ; 
That mind with all its powers by Thee beftowM 
To Thee I fain would dedicate, my God, — 
Alas the talent to thefe hands from birth 
Till now confignM, lies buried in the earth ; 
No intereft haft Thou of Thine own, — and I, 
Of my life's charge, if queftion'd — no reply." 

Anon. 




DESPAIR AND PRESUMPTION. 

'wo very diffimilar writers — Car- 
lyle, and Dr. Wilberforce — taking 
the Chriftian's battle of life as the 
fubjeft, have dwelt upon thefe dif- 
ferent, and indeed oppofite dangers, with great 
force. Carlyle felefting David's example of 
crime, repentance and acceptance, as his text ; 
and Dr. Wilberforce, Balaam's half-heartednefe 
in God's fervice. Thefe are precifely the two 
dangers which feem moft eafily to befet the 
Chriftian's path; defpair at perpetual failure, 
or, in the other extreme, prefumption that a 
half-hearted and imperfeft fervice will fuflice. 
Of David's fall, Carlyle writes : — 

*' On the whole, we make too much of 
faults, the details of the bufinefs hide the real 
centre of it. Faults ? The greateft of faults, I 
fhould fay, is to be confcious of none. Readers 
of the Bible, above all, one would think, might 
know better. David, the Hebrew king, had 
fallen into fins enough, blackeft crimes, there 
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was no want of fins. And thereupon the un- 
believers fneer and a(k, * Is this your man ac- 
cording to God's heart?' The fiieer, I muft 
fay, feems to me but a (hallow one. What are 
faults, what are the outward details of a life, if 
the inner fecret of it, the remorfe, temptations, 
true, often-baffled, never-ended ftruggle of it be 
forgotten ? ^ It is not in man that walketh to 
dire£l his fteps.' Of all a£lSy is not for a man 
repentance the moft divine ? The deadlieft fin, 
I fay, were that fame fupercilious confcioufhefs 
of no fin, that is, death ; the heart (b confcious 
is divorced from fincerity, humility and fed, is 
dead. It is pure, as dead dry fand is pure. 
David's life and hiftory, as written for us in 
thefe Pfalms of his, I confider to be the trueft 
emblem ever given of a man's moral progrefs 
and warfere here below. All earned fouls will 
ever difcern in it the feithful ftruggle of an 
earneft human foul towards what is good and 
beft. Struggle often baffled, fore baffled, down 
as into entire wreck j yet a ftruggle never ended, 
ever with tears, repentance, true, unconquerable 
purpofe begun anew. Poor human nature ! Is 
not a man's walking in truth, always that, a 
fucceffion of feults ? Man can do no other. In 
this wild element of a life he has to ftruggle, 
he has to ftruggle onwards, now fallen, deep 
abafed j and ever with tears, repentance, with 
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a bleeding heart, he has to rife again, ftruggle 
again ftill onwards. That his ftruggle be a 
faithful, unconquerable one : — that is the ques- 
tion of queftions. We will put up with many 
fad details, if the foul of it were true. Details 
by themfelves will never teach us what it is.*' 

That the ftruggle be true, faithful to the 
heart, unending, unconquerable. Yes, this is 
what God requires, and the confcience of man 
approves. This, nor more, may the beft of us 
hope to achieve, if fubjefted to fiery ordeal ; — 
and lefs than this is perdition. If the heart fail, 
we are loft. The will may indeed be beaten 
down, fail us, alas, in foreft need ; but the defire, 
the hope, and the wifli to be able to will aright, 
— woe to us if that fail. Or, the effort for vic- 
tory, undying effort, this is the loweft condition 
of (alvation, amidft all the toils, the perils and 
temptations of this life of probation ; by fuch 
effort alone may Heaven be reached, — broken- 
hearted and exhaufted, it matters little; but with 
the effort ftill maintained to our laft figh, the fbul 
fhallflyupward infpite of all the powers of Hell." 

But does not Carlyle, after all, avoid the 
real point at iffue ? As the true love of God 
" cafteth out fear/' fo, ought it not to caft out 
fin, and render man incapable of committing it 
in word, deed, or thought ? Incapable even of 
wifliing or defiring it, — that is, of being tempted to 
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commit a fin ? Is fuch love as this unattainable ? 
So it would feem. Judging by the event, David 
had it not ; for neither to fin nor crime was 
he a ftranger ; and if not the Pfalmift and Pro- 
phet King, whom God regarded with peculiar 
favour, then who may hope for fuccefs in the 
fame dire£^ion ? Judgmg by the exiftence of 
temptation (for how can this exift where there 
is no inclination or defire for the thing offered ?) 
muft we not infer that Chrift, as man, had it 
not, in the fenfe contended for, — as entirely catt- 
ing out evil proclivity and precluding all liability 
to fin ? On the other hand, how can he be faid 
to love God truly and entirely who is confcious 
of fome fecret attradtion towards any kind of 
fin or evil, which, as fuch, he knows muft be 
difpleafing to Him he profeflis to love and 
ferve ? And if a man has not this entire love of 
God in his heart, how can he be faved, wanting 
that which is the firft and chief condition ? In 
this lies the true knot of the difficulty. All that 
Carlyle fays about the ineftimable worth of re- 
pentance, and the grievoufnefs of the fault to 
be unconfcious of any fin, is wholly befide the 
queftion, and leaves the real iflue untouched. 
Confidering the matter further, we find that 
much in the Gofpels and of the teaching of the 
Apoftles leads to this conclufion that we are 
never without fin, whatever may be the love of 
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God in our hearts. " If we fay that we have 
no fin, we deceive ourfelves, and the truth is 
not in us," the Apoftle tells us. Then muft 
there always be proclivity to fome evil, fide by 
fide with it, in our inmoft being. For where 
this is not, it is difficult, as has been obferved, 
to fee how temptation can find vantage-ground 
or place for attack. The love of God, and of 
evil, too, are they then wholly incompatible ? 
This is the queflion of queflions, on which the 
whole ifTue hinges 5 not that with which Carlyle 
concludes. If they are not efTentially and wholly 
incompatible, all the refl is intelligible enough. 
If, on the contrary, they are ;-^then the whole 
lapfes into darknefs and confufion, with David's 
fins and Chrifl's temptation in the wildernefs, 
rendering the darknefs only more impenetrable 
and palpable. 

Certainly David's life, his flruggles, fall, and 
earnefl repentance, followed by a renewal of 
faith and hope — in like manner as the pardon 
of Mary Magdalene, and the penitent thief on 
the crofs — may well be regarded as providentially 
defigned, in all ages, to fave the confcience- 
flricken, but repentant criminal from defpair : 
and this, whatever may be the difficulties fug- 
gefled as to the moral procefs of regeneration 
taking place in the heart of the repentant, and 
the pardoned. 
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Wilberforce takes up the fhield of truth, to 
exhibit another hiftory graven upon it, of a 
totally oppofite tendency, fuggefting the poverty 
and worthleflhefe of all effort, or facrifice, or 
worfhip, which is only half-hearted, which is 
not complete and abfolute. To look upon the 
penitent finner on the crofs, and hear the folenm 
affurance given him of an entrance into Para- 
dife, — may not the greateft criminal take heart 
again, and fee fufficient reafon for not defpair- 
ing ? But Wilberforce forces us to turn, and 
look at the half-hearted Balaam, longing to 
'' die the death of the righteous," yet utterly 
failing, becaufe his whole heart was not in the 
prayer. Speaking of a Chriftian who defires 
much, and yet accomplices nothing, he fays : — 

*' What elfe is his charaSer than that of a 
half-hearted Chriftian ! He longs to die the 
death of the righteous, his heart kindles as he 
hears God's words, and, like Balaam, he can 
Ipeak well of the things of God, Nay, it may 
be, he goes even further ; he gives up fome- 
thing for God, he is not exaftly what he would 
be if he did not believe in Grod and judgment j 
he refufes fome of the ' rewards of divination ;' 
he gives up fome of the honours, the gratifica- 
tion of fome appetites, fome advantages, fome 
ways of pleafing himfelf, fome opportunity of 
{hining or of rifmg in the world, fomething 
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which has attraftions for him, but which he 
cannot enjoy without going direftly counter to 
the will of God ; for this open rebellion he is 
not yet ripe. 

*' Yet, in every fuch inftance, he makes an 
unwilling and a partial facrifice ; he keeps back 
fomething, he goes as near as he dares to An, he 
wifhes that he could go farther. He allows fome 
evil affeftion, fome unholy afFeftion, fome un- 
lawful praftice, to abide within his foul. He 
is failing in his trial — failing in fuch little in- 
ftances, perhaps, that he does not know what 
it is that he is doing. He looks, perhaps, to 
fome great facrifice which he has made for right, 
to fome fignal inftance in which he fent back 
the world's meflengers, and refufed its bribes j 
and he takes comfort from the view, though 
the evil remains in him ; though in little things 
and on fmaller occafions he is yielding to it; 
though he longs, if he dared, to yield to it altoge- 
ther. He is juft what Balaam was, an uncertain, 
irrefolute, wavering, half-hearted man, with 
many better principles and feelings, but, withal, 
with an undergrowth of evil which he will not 
utterly root out, and which therefore grows upon 
him and promifes too furely to choke all his 
nobler hopes, all his holier purpofes, and at laft 
to deftroy the very fpiritual life of his foul. 

** Giving to God our hearts and our affec- 
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tions, thiSy and this alone, is truly to ferve Him. 
All partial facrifices fhort of this are but in- 
ftruments of felf-deftruSion, of felf-deception. 
To attain this is the very end of our being. 
For this were we born, for this were we re- 
deemed. If we have not come to the folemn 
decifion of ferving Him with our whole hearts, 
and without refervation, all our life hitherto, as 
far as concerns its moft important ifTue, has been 
thrown away. For until this choice is truly 
made by us, our life is nothing better than a 
miferable felf-contradiftion. There can be nei- 
ther plan, fhape, nor order, nor keeping, in the 
life of the half-hearted man. To love God, to 
ferve Him, this alone gives order, meaning, and 
bleffednefs to every feparate aft of our lives. 
The want of this makes the higheft a£ls of reli- 
gion utterly worthlefs and unmeaning, — in vain 
we fay prayers, in vain we read God's Word, 
and hear it, in vain we deny ourfelves and feft, 
give alms and communicate, unlefs there be this 
one ruling principle governing our lives. And 
where this indeed is, the commoneft aftions 
become afts of Religion ; if they are done to 
pleafe Him, our little daily inftances of felf- 
denial grow into real facrifices ; common offer- 
ings become true oblations : not prayer only, 
and alms, and receiving the holy Eucharift ; but 
every deed of kindnefs to a neighbour, nay, every 
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meal, every aftion, all are holy things, fanftified 
by the word of Grod and prayer ; all are the 
fruit of His Spirit, all are the reafonable fervice 
of a redeemed and renewed life, 

" If we allow any one fin to continue, all 
our work is in vain ; all our other labours, all 
our religious offices, all our prayers, are in vain, 
if we fuffer any fin to abide in our hearts. It 
is a poifon-root which will kill all the verdure 
of the foul. Here is where fo many fail. They 
are confcious of fome one evil which has fuch 
a hold upon them, that they either do not ftrive 
againft it at all, or ftrive faintly, and as thofe 
who expe£l to be fubdued. They do not mean 
to give up all, far from it : they mean to be re- 
ligious, and fo they pray, perhaps, and give up 
other things, and have religious feelings; but 
they do not bring them to bear on this cherifhed 
form of evil, on their own weak point. Secretly 
they indulge the hope that this fin is rather more 
excufable, becaufe in other things they are fo 
religious. Thus they make their religion the 
cloak and excufe for fin, inftead of the means 
of deftroying fin ; they would not dare to in- 
dulge it fo far, if they were not fo religious ; if 
there was not fome make-weight againft it of 
this fort ; fomething which makes it feem to 
them a lefs unreafonable expe£lation, that they 
fhould die the death of the righteous. 
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'* This is the very charaSer of half-hearted- 
nefs ; it matters not what the fin is, it may be 
Balaam's fin of covetoufnefs, or love of this 
world, or fenfuality, or unkind and fufpicious 
tempers, or difhonefly, or moral cowardice ; — 
but whatever it be, it is your deflruftion. It 
is bringing all falfehood and contradidion into 
your foul. If you are confcioufly allowing on€ 
fin to rule within you, you are turning all the 
refl of your religion into a poifonous narcotic, 
^nd a mother of hypocrify. The moft hopelefs 
of all charafters is that of him who (half con- 
fcioufly and to quiet confcience) has cultivated 
religious feelings as a fet-ofF againfl his faults, 
inflead of ufing religion as a means of curing 
them." 

A true lefTon this, and full of inflrucSlion to all 
men ; neverthelefs, the reafoning here adopted 
fuggefls more than one remark as to the necef- 
fity — of fome limitation perhaps, — certainly of 
fome further elucidation to prevent an utterly 
difheartening efFe£l ; and the infidious approach 
of a feeling in the minds of many earnefl Chrif^ 
tians, very near akin to defpair. 

To fligmatize as half-hearted, and utterly 
rejeft as worthlefs, all effort which fails in being 
continuous or in the end fuccefsful^ — is to con- 
demn in the Chriflian nearly all that conflitutes 
the true battle of life. Alas, for the majority 
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of men, if this be a true reading ! ** An unwil- 
ling and partial facrifice" cannot indeed find 
acceptance, yet, even in the beft, how often muft 
facrifice and effort be of this imperfedl charafter 
— that is, neither continuous nor wholly fuc- 
cefsful ! No doubt, if, while making efforts to 
keep God's law and do His will, we knowingly 
'' go as near as we dare to fin," and wifh that 
we " could go further," there can be but little 
true love of God in our hearts. The love of 
evil mufl be the predominant feeling, merely 
held in check by the fear, and not by the love 
of God. Such a flate of mind we mufl believe 
to be hateful to Him who is too pure and holy 
to look upon fin ; and while confcious of this 
flate, we mufl know our heart is not right to- 
wards Him. Our condition mufl, on the con- 
trary, be full of peril fo long as this lafls. That 
there is a flruggle within may be the only fource 
or ground of confolation ; and not altogether to 
be trufled either, for it may be the flruggle not 
of the loving, but of the craven fpirit. Still 
there is this to be obferved, in reference to the 
conclufion drawn by WiIberforc6, when he fays 
that, until '* a choice has been truly made, and 
a folemn decifion taken " of ferving God " with 
our whole hearts and without refervation, all 
our life has been thrown away." — When the 
choice has been made in all earneflnefs and fin- 
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cerity, and without any mental refervations, that 
will not fave us from perpetual conflidl and 
ftruggle. During which we fhall be more or 
lefs open to this ferious charge of half-hearted- 
nefs, and all the reprobation attaching to it. Is 
not this fomewhat too much loft fight of by the 
writer, and is not the inevitable tendency of his 
argument to generate that difcouragement and 
ceflation of all effort which would be the moft 
fetal refult of all ? Are not thefe great fcriptural 
examples fpecially given us to proteft feUen 
and erring man from this laft and worft evil ? 
Perhaps to the really earneft Chriftian, painfully 
alive to his own weaknefs and imperfeft fervice, 
there is far greater danger of defpair than the 
prefumption of over-weening confidence. In 
avoiding the one, let us not fell into the other. 
The conclufion to which this train of thought 
naturally leads appears to be this. We muft 
indeed have adopted in our hearts the governing 
principle of entire, and not partial or ftinted 
fervice, for our guidance in all the chances and 
changes of life ; even while forewarned by all 
paft experience in our own cafe, and that of 
others, that there may be times when we (hall 
be defeated, and fail utterly to give effedl to this 
principle, if under fore trial or temptation. The 
prefcience or foreboding of this poflibility may 
not juftly be interpreted as the fure indication 
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of half-heartednefsy or weaknefs of reiblution ; 
or otherwife there are fome, habitually diftruft- 
ful of themfelves, and unfanguine in tempera- 
ment, who would be fhut out altogether from 
the lifts. Only when a foreboding, or a fear of 
poffible failure, (a natural refult of over-anxiety 
as to the refult,) fhould be made a pretext for 
ftriving lefs earneftly, or being fatisfied with lefs 
in attainment; only then does it become an 
alarming fymptom, and one that indicates fome- 
thing radically wrong. Its true and falutary 
operations fhould be as a prefervative againft 
deipair, or too great difcouragement ; a reafon 
for '' taking h^ed left we fall," and of working 
out our falvation in fear and trembling," know- 
ing of what duft we are made, and with what 
infirmity of purpofe and terrible proclivity to 
evil in a thoufand fhapes the moft devout may 
at times be painfully confcious. 

Again, the fame writer continues, — '' If we 
allow any one fin to continue, all our work is 
vain." This fhould furely be written, — '* If we 
allow (willingly, deliberately, and with defign) 
any one fin to continue.'* It is not the con- 
tinuance of fin which damns— or who fhall be 
faved that is born of woman ? — but the wilful, 
the determined continuance, and the abfence of 
all earneft or honeft effort to eradicate the fin. 
It is the falfe dependence on good deeds and 
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religious veneration, as a fet-ofF or balance 
againft perfiftent evil, as though in Heaven's 
higheft court of appeal a debtor would be al- 
lowed to plead a balance of good or evil in the 
general account of a life. Nothing can be more 
unfcriptural, nothing more fatal, than fuch an 
idea. No debtor and creditor account can be 
appealed to ; no ifTue determined by a balance. 
The fpirit that would fay, or does in effe£l fay, 
in the heart, — " Give me, Lord, to enjoy this 
one fin, (is it not a little one ?) and I will ferve 
Thee in all elfe truly and faithfully all the days 
of my life,*' — is lofl fo long as that defire has 
any exiflence. This, perhaps, is the mofl dan- 
gerous of all errors and delufions ; and hence 
againfl it more efpecially, one of the mofl em- 
phatic of Chrifl*s denunciations was levelled, — 
*' Verily I fay unto ye, that he who is guilty of 
the leafl of thefe is guilty of all." 

It is this imperative demand for guiltlefTneis 
" in the leafl of thefe," taken in connexion 
with the manifefl: incapability of any of human 
race being *' without fin," which makes the 
difficulty, by an apparent irreconcilability in the 
conditions of falvation, with the necefTary and 
declared conditions of humanity. But the guilt- 
lefTnefs infifled upon in the pafTage cited from 
the Gofpels, has it not obvious reference to 
a confenting will to defigned evil ? In which 
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cafe the contradiftion difappears. When we 
defign mifchief wilfully, or with a forethought 
commit a fm, though the leaft in all the cata- 
logue, then are we guilty of all ; that is, our 
heart muft be wrong towards God. A creed 
that would preclude all hope of falvation in 
thofe who are confcious of fmful defires fpring^ 
ing up unbidden in their hearts, and of a ftill 
fmouldering fire living in their frame, delpite all 
efforts to extinguifh it utterly — that is, all the 
effort they find themfelves able to make in order 
to conform their heart and aftions to the will 
of God and in obedience to His Law — muft of 
neceffity involve fome fallacy ; and one certainly 
of a very mifchievous tendency. 

If we are fo conftituted that, as defcendants 
from Adam, we muft of neceffity inherit a 
finful nature, — a permanent proclivity to fin as 
long as life fliall exift in this frame ; then no 
man can be wholly free. Notwithftanding the 
countervailing inheritance from Chrift of a ca- 
pacity and regenerative defire for the oppofite, 
the Chriftian will ftill be confcious of a ftruggle, 
and a confli£l, never ending, between the two, 
antagoniftic elements of his human nature ; and 
yet he may hope for falvation, and forgivenefs 
for his daily trefpaffes. In fome difcourfes lately 
publiflied, on the Lord's Prayer, by C. P. Rei- 
chel, the inconfiftencies and contradictions in 
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our life have been righdy interpreted as the 
conflift between two natures not only deftined 
to be co-exiftent, but fpecially qonftituted to be 
fo. Salvation, he reprefents, " in fo far as it 
confifts in a removal of the guilt of man's in- 
herited corruption, extends to all ; but what is 
partial in the difeafe is alfo partial in the remedy. 
As there is a wide difference between that fin- 
fiilnefs which is common to all, by virtue of 
their common defcent (a never-failing proclivity 
to evil), and which attaches alike to the moft 
determinately vicious, and the moft endeavour- 
ingly rigliteous, as there is a wide difference 
between the common and general finfulnefs, 
and thofe wilful and deliberate tranfgrei&ons 
which refult from a deliberate yielding to the 
worfe nature we have inherited ; fo is there a 
wide difference between that remiiEon which 
extends to all merely inherited finfulnefs, and 
that favour which is given to thofe who deli- 
berately yield to that better nature which Chrift 
has introduced into mankind. The adis of 
Adam and of Chrift extend refpedlively to 
every individual of our race : every human be- 
ing has a finful nature, by natural defcent from 
Adam, the firft tranfgreffor, the whole neceffary 
effefts of which are neutralized and made good 
by Chrift 's atonement; but further than this 
the general effe£ts of the reparation made by 
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Chrift do not extend. If we knowingly and 
wilfully choofe rather to comply with the linful 
nature we have inherited from Adam, than with 
the new nature introduced fay Chrift 5 if we 
choofe rather to conneft ourfelves with Adam's 
fin, than with Chrift's reparation, we cannot 
complain if that reparation be finally loft to us." 

** And, indeed, does not the very hQ. that 
Chrift has made a reparation for Adam*s fin, 
and all thofe confequences thereof which are 
either involuntary or are repented of — does not 
this very faft exclude from mercy all who flight 
that reparation by making the fimilitude of 
Adam's fin their own voluntary choice ? The 
Apoftle reftrifts the profpefl: of a happy im- 
mortality to thofe who, inftead of indulging the 
corrupt nature tranfmitted from the firft, yield 
to the better nature imparted by the fecond 
Adam ! As therefore only they are loft who 
give themfelves up of fet purpofe to follow 
Adam's fin, fo only they are faved who give 
themfelves up of fet purpofe to follow Chrift's 
righteoufnefs, throughout all the various degrees 
of ignorance and enlightenment." 

'* What is the nature of the change which the 

Saviour (John iii. 2, 3) calls a new birth, and 

St. Paul, a new creation ? (2 Cor. v. 17). In 

*our natural ftate we fuffer efpecially from three 

defefts : — from want of knowledge, want of 
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will,* and want of power, to do what is right. *^ 
" We may have both the knowledge and the 

* We fpeak of the will 5 but what the Will is, con- 
ftitutes in itfelf one of the hardeft metaphyfical and 
pfychological problems to folve. In laft refort the Will 
muft be held to be the expreffion of what the heart, 
the whole man, defires moft at the moment of a6lion. 
We often a£l againft our confcience, our reafon, and 
judgment 5 but, ftriftly fpeaking, can we ever be faid to 
a£l againft our will ? Wp fometimes will to do right 
when our fecret defire is to do wrong j but even then 
muft there not be co-exiftent a defire alfo to aft rightly, 
and one which, in efFeft, muft be ftronger than the op- 
pofing defire, of which we may be perfeftly confi:ious ? 
The refult in this cafe would then be the final iffue of 
a ftruggle between two conflifting defires. So may 
there not thus be a true love of God prompting to right 
aftion, co-exiftent with a defire, that is, a love, for things 
evil and forbidden, creating the true battle of life ? Is 
this life-long ftruggle not that of a foldier devoted to 
his general or his fovereign ; — willing, nay, anxious to do 
battle in his caufe ; voluntarily and deliberately engag- 
ing in his fervice, and enrolling himfelf in his army j — 
yet ever and anon liable to be overcome by temptation, 
fometimes abandoning his poft, or difregarding his 
orders J and ftill invariably repenting his difgraceful 
lapfe, and praying to be reftored to his place in the 
ranks of the faithful, willing to accept the puniftiments 
afligned for his faults j and in thofe ranks willing to 
battle, and die there if occafion require it, to prove his 
undiminiftied loyalty and redeem, as beft he may, an irrer 
vocable paft ? Do not David's, and Peter's hiftory — 
Solomon's life, his idolatry, and hundred concubines — - 
^ary Magdalene, and the penitent thief's lives, with 
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-will (defire ?) to do that which is right in very 
high degree, with very little of the power." 

'* To conceive this, we muft conceive that 
the implanting of the new nature in the rege- 
nerate does not at once deftroy the old : that 
the two natures exift together in the Chriftian, 
and that the ftruggle between them is not ended, 
the viftory of the one over the other is not 
complete, till death releafes us from that body 
which is the very ftronghold of our natural 
corruption. Now the influence of our body 
is particularly felt in our aftions, becaufe they 
praftically require its inftru mentality : and it 
therefore contrafts our power of performing 
what is right, much more than either our know- 
ledge of it or our inclination for it. Hence, St* 
Paul, defcribing the ftruggle between the two 
natures which co-exift in every Chriftian, until 
death frees him from the one, with the deepeft 
truth reprefents our inclination as neutralized 
by our inability. 

" * For that which I do I allow not : for what 



their conclufion — each and all point to the fame mo- 
mentous truth, that even faltering foldiers and erring 
fervants, fuch as thefe were, ftiall be allowed to return 
to their duty; to be enrolled among the faithful, and to 
redeem the paft, by loving and perfiftent efforts, though 
varying degrees of fuccefs may attend them in the battle 
of life ? 
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I would, that do I not ; but what I hate, that 
do I. If then I do that which I would not, I 
confent unto the law that it is good. Now then 
it is no more I that do it, but fin that dwelleth 
in me. For I know that in me (that is, in my 
fleih) dwelleth no good thing: for to will is 
prefent with me ; but how to perform that which 
is good I find not. For the good that I would 
I do not : but the evil which I would not, that 
I do.* (Rom. vii. 15 — 19. ) 

^^ For that this pafiage defcribes the ftate of 
man, in fo far as he is adually under the re- 
newing influence of the Holy Spirit, is decided 
by the words which follow in the 22 nd verfe, 
' I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man.' For the inward man is nothing but the 
new creature, the new-implanted, never-dying 
nature, the regenerated will. Two oppofite 
principles are therefore ftruggling in every 
Chriftian, the vi£lory of one of which, though 
afiured, is flowly and painfully achieved. All 
the fins of omiffion and commiffion which we 
incur during the progrefs of this ftruggle, pro* 
vided only we truly and heartily repent, God 
engages to forgive, by the very fadl of the ex- 
iftence of that ftruggle. It refts upon the fa£l 
that God, who hath begun, will not abandon.'* 

Nothing can well be clearer, or more to the 
purpofe than this : and very little remains to 
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be added on thefe momentous queftions or the 
general bearing of the facts. It has been faid 
that ^* the afFeftions are fo clofely connected 
with the will, that, for all pra£lical purpofes, 
they may be confidered as identical;" but it 
is neceflary to bear in mind that there may be 
two contending and wholly irreconcilable affec- 
tions ; their being irreconcilable by no means 
involving incompatibility in the fenfe of co-ex- 
i Hence. Contending defires thus arife, and the 
refult is either a neutralized — that is a paralyzed 
— will, or perpetual contradiction and inconftf- 
tency. How many labour under the thraldom 
of a vicious habit, who contend againft it, who 
feel it is wholly incompatible with fome other 
defire or affedion, and yet, day after day, fall 
before the ftrong temptation ! Take one of the 
moft common and fetal — drink — the habit of 
intoxication. An infirmity of will refults which 
conftitutes a phafe of infanity and difeafe, as has 
been pointed out in a previous paper. The 
viftim may really have ftrong affection for wife 
or children ; know, and bitterly regret, the ruin 
he brings upon them, and the daily mifery \ yet 
the defire for the wonted ftimulus overrides all 
other confiderations. The two cannot be re- 
conciled, but they are co-exiftent in the fame 
individual. It may be faid, fuch a man may not 
be without fome fort of affedtion for his femily; 
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but he manifeftly loves his wine better. Is it 
quite certain, however, that this is the true fo- 
lution ? The afFeftion or defire which predo- 
minates at the moment, no doubt, decides the 
iffue, and, for the time, the will. He who is con- 
fcious of a ftru^le, and in the end commits the 
fin, muft be held at that time more to defire 
it, than the approval of Him whofe law he diA 
honours by the a£t. But it does not feem in 
any way to prove that in his inmoft heart he 
may not, or does not, reverence and love Gfod ; 
though clearly not with fuch power as to enable 
him at the deciiive moment to redft all the 
temptations of the ^' flefli and the devil." Is 
not this the true theory of life — is it not the 
Chriftian's life — a never-ending ftruggle for un- 
attainable purity and that perfect confiftency in 
thought, word, and action, which it were per- 
fection to realize, — but perdition not to ftrive 
for in all fincerity and earneftnefs ? 




INFLUENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS 

SENTIMENT ON CONDUCT 

AND ACTION. 




^^HE apparently irreconcilable con- 
irfi tradidlion between profeffions of 
faith and practice with the aber- 
rations from principle noticed in 
fo many inftances in thofe outwardly devout, 
muft often have fuggefted the queftion, What 
is the influence of devotional feeling and reli- 
gious fentiment on condu(5l ? Many will an- 
fwer that, A religion which is true and earneft 
muft of neceiSty be all-powerful, and that 
there is no limit to its influence and control. 
Is there no limit to our poor human nature ? 
Then, to reconcile this with univerfal experi- 
ence and fa£t, we muft accept, as a logical 
fequence, the further conclufion — that there is 
no true Religion in the world ! Religion fo 
underftood Would necefllarily preclude all fin 
in thought or feeling, in word or deed : — and 
we know that the beft of men cannot boaft of 
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any fuch entire exemption. Whatever may be 
the influence, therefore, of the Religion of the 
Gofpel on men's hearts, and of high devotional 
feeling, it evidently ftops fliort of this. Hence 
arifes the ulterior queftion. Are we fo confti- 
tuted, with our inheritance of a finful nature, 
that Religion ever can have this perfedl fruit ? 
It is ufual to attribute the inconfiftency fo con- 
ftantly obferved between the religious faith of in- 
dividuals and their praflice, to hypocrify — infin- 
cerity in the profeffion made. And yet in fome, 
if not in the majority, the proofs of fincerity 
are often too abundant and concluiive, not- 
withftanding the moft glaring want of corres- 
pondence between the faith and the adts done, 
for this convenient and fweeping judgment to be 
accepted as a fatisfa£lory folution of the pro- 
blem. This muft often have been felt by thofe 
who look upon life and its anomalies as fubjeds 
of ferious ftudy. 

It would feem that a foregone conclufion, 
the abftraft truth of which, taken fingly, can 
hardly be di(puted, often mifleads us in fuch 
cafes. Let us take the following, as a fair 
ftatement of the grounds on which a judgment 
in fuch cafes is too frequently made to reft. 

*' Confcience is governed in a great meafure 
by what men believe ; indeed, feith is the legi- 
timate regulator of the confcience* If a man 
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has correal views of duty to Grod and man, he 
will have a correct confcience.*' * And in this 
conclufion many think they fee the principle 
fo much infifted upon by Chrift and His Apo- 
ftles. The all-importance of &ith, as though 
a right faith included all other things ; and that 
its fufficing virtue, like a fpell, would guarantee 
its poffeffor from every deviation from truth 
and right condudl ; — a fpell exercifing fuch un- 
ceafing and irrefiftible control over words and 
actions, that evil could find no place or means 
of aftion within its circle. And, to carry out 
this inference to its legitimate conclufion, there 
has been much fpeculation expended in the 
effort to define what that feith is, in its fcrip- 
tural fenfe, to which the promife of fure falvation 
is attached. But the mofl orthodox definitions 
are fuch as leave no alternative, whenever we 
trace it in its application to conduA or praflice 
in the befl of men, but to deny its exiflence 
— thus flamping every fhortcoming of a pro- 
feffing Chriftian as damning proof of hypocrify, 
either the want of fincerity or right faith. 

It is time, however, that we recognized the 
truth, that it is not fincerity or faith that is 
wanting, in the majority of cafes, but fome 

• " Philofophy of the Plan of Salvation," by an 
American Citizen. 
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Other condition, eflential to render it effeftive. 
Of Pharifees and hypocrites, alas ! there is no 
deficiency ; but the prevalence of thefe will not 
in any way meet the difficulty, or tend to ex- 
plain the fa£t of a true belief and earneft fin- 
cerity being compatible with conduct fadly at 
variance with the courfe fuch faith would pre- 
fcribe. Granted that the faith to which fuch 
faving virtue is attached in the Gofpels is not 
mere intelleflual acceptance of certain truths j 
for otherwife, as has been obferved, we muft 
number fallen fpirits among the eleft, for they 
no doubt believe in God and Chrifl ; — granted 
that the faith referred to muft be a living faith, 
capable of influencing the heart, as well as con- 
vincing the underftanding, and of moulding the 
whole character of man : — yet to fay that it is 
able to do fo under all circumftances, is to beg 
the whole queftion, and leave the difficulty 
precifely where we found it. Faith, no doubt, 
involves a belief in the Gofpel truths — nay, 
more, a full and earneft defire to make thofe 
truths the guiding principles of our lives ; but 
are we fo conftituted that no antagoniftic ha- 
bits, tendencies, or external circumftances, can 
exercife a contrary influence, and 'develop other 
and nullifying adtion ? If we are, then to ac- 
quire faith, is to be under the abfblute and 
irrefiftible dominion of a power which muft 
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fave us the necefEty of all effort — fet us far 
above all temptation, and make us by its one gift: 
perfeft. But we know too well that in the 
Divine Economy no fuch refult can find place. 
We know that in this fcene of probation it is 
never permitted to man, to find himfelf wholly 
beyond the reach of temptation, and be thus 
relieved from all necefSty for watchfulnefs and 
effort : elfe had the ApofUe not declared that 
on him, too, was laid the obligation " to work 
out his falvation in fear and trembling," left, 
^' while preaching to others," he fhould be " a 
caftaway" himfelf; and by fo ftartling a de- 
monftration of the inefficacy of the higheft 
faith, (inefficacy, that is, to preclude failure,) 
adding force to his exhortation, " to take heed 
left they fhould fall " — an exhortation addreffed 
to all — the trueft and the beft not excepted. But, 
even without this authoritative declaration, it is 
furely eafy to fee, that neither a phyfical law, 
fuch as inanimate matter obeys, nor a neceifi- 
tating inftinft governing the brute creation — 
abfolute in their requirements, and irrefiftible in 
their operation — would be adapted to the go- 
vernment of a rational being, who is at the 
fame time a moral and refponfible agent ; for it 
has been truly obferved, ^'the application of 
either to the foul would deftroy its free agency." 
Who does not perceive that the fufceptibility 
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to evil impulfes, and the capability of giving 
efFefi: to fuch fuggeftions and influences are, in 
a life of trial and progreffive exiftence, infepa- 
rable conditions of virtue, and of the develop- 
ment of man's higheft powers ? It is accord- 
ingly in perfeft harmony with thefe premifes ; 
and with fuch conditions of being, that there 
fhould be no faith attainable by man which can 
withdraw him from the chance of the rifk of 
fubje£tion to other and antagoniftic influences : 
— no faith that can releafe him from the obli- 
gation of perpetual watchfulnefs and anxious 
efibrt to guard againft a fall. Influences have 
too fadly and furely prevailed in a thoufand in- 
ftances, defpite continued effort — fometimes 
plunging into darkefl night the foul mofl open 
to impreflions of light and truth — for us to 
doubt the fa£l that to fuch danger all are ex- 
pofed. Both facred and profane hiflory furnifh 
ilartling examples ; but it is fuf&ciently brought 
home to us by daily obfervation among living 
men and women. This fadl in the hiflory of 
mankind has been admirably touched upon in 
the following pafTages, by a popular writer of 
the prefent day : — 

" The hiflory of David leaves one impreffion 
on the mind, deeply and plainly, and that is, 
that moral principle does not always correspond 
with devotional fenfibility. It may be found in 
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many perfons who are weak in right principles 
and unftable in right purpofes. How fervently 
could David pray, but how feebly did David 
praftife ! What more excellent than his fenti- 
ments, or more condemnable than his paffions ! 
How fublimely could his fpirits mount to Hea- 
ven, but how terribly could he wrong his 
neighbour ! Strange indeed are the inconfif- 
tencies of our nature ; one part of a man's life 
will feem often the direct reverfe of another. 
Yet, David was not really infincere. 'The 
heart is deceitful above all things, who can 
know it ? ' Much, and Arrange contradidlion 
there is in life, but lefs of pofitive hypocrify 
than is imagined. David is a type of many 
kings, and of many men. Yes, both by con- 
fcioufnefs and obfervation, we know that guilt 
and folly may diforder a life which has alfo in 
it fountains of religious fenfibility. Inftability 
and inconfiftency there are in this, but fincerity 
there is in it alfo. The real philofophy of the 
matter is, that the religious element — ^the faculty 
which connefts with the invifible and eternal 
world — like the other elements of our nature, 
muft be good or bad, as it is direfted. Hence 
the merely devotional man is not neceflarily a 
virtuous man, nor a benevolent man. He 
may fail in reSitude, or he may fail in hu- 
manity." 

R 
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Another writer* obferves that "Spiritual 
a£tion is only fecure and perfeft with pradice. 
To minds of a certain temperament and con- 
ftitution, elevation of thought, of feeling, and of 
devotion, may give way to very fatal errors of 
condudl." The faft is univerial ; but the ex- 
planation feems to lie deeper than either of 
thefe writers have fought for it ; and the true 
philofophy of the matter would appear to be, 
that fuch incongruities are a mixed refult or 
confequence of the conjoined aftion of antag- 
pniftic forces — univerfal laws emanating from 
a Divine fource on the one hand ; — ^and the 
conftitution of man in which are elements of 
corruption and evil on the other. Our will 
determines our conduft — but what determines 
the will ? Many antagoniftic powers mingle in 
this field of battle ; and, as far as man's efforts 
to determine aright are concerned, it happens 
in this, as in other battles ; — that things appa- 
rently the moft fortuitous often feem to decide 
the day and turn a promifed viSory into de- 
feat. *' The battle is not always to the ftrong, 
nor the race to the fwift," we are told ; and 
we fee that the ftrongeft fwimmer is often 
drowned, while weaker arms win the defired 
fhore, againft all human calculation and proba-* 
bility. The timidity of the one, a ufual fource 
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of danger, may have been a faving caufe; 
while over-confidence in well-tried ftrength 
may have been the perdition of the other. Of 
courfe nothing is really fortuitous, ftri£Hy (peak- 
ing J yet how often the whole deftiny of a life 
feems determined by chances the moft trivial, 
and the influence of which is not feen until 
long after the event. The meeting of an ac-* 
quaintance, or a ftranger, a fall on the pavement 
— ^five minutes' delay, the being too late for a 
train or a boat — ^have all fufficed to make or 
mar a defliny. So in great events of national 
concern, the mifcarriage of a mefTage ; or in- 
cidents which no forefight could anticipate, 
have often decided the event irrevocably. In a 
campaign or a battle ; the attacking force which 
feemed contemptible either difplays greater vi- 
gour and obftinacy, or the troops oppofed, offer 
lefs refiftance : — aflfailed perhaps in fome unful^ 
pe£ted weak point. A general may then fud- 
denly find the whole afpeft of affairs changed j 
— the ftrongefl pofitions are loft one after ano- 
ther, the centre broken, the flanks turned, and 
defeat is everywhere ; — beyond all generalfhip 
or effort to retrieve, until another day and under 
happier conditions, — the conflift fhall be re-^ 
newed. But how often to nations, and to 
armies, the one battle decides their fate : — and 
is it not often thus in every-day life and experi- 
ence ? We awake in the morning prepared for 
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the fight, and confident of viftory ; — to retire, 
ere night, covered with the fhame of an unex- 
pected defeat — all our outpofts carried, our 
ftrong places ftormed, and the enemy trium- 
phant ; the hope of another day and a happier 
UTue alone remaining ! 

Whatever conclufion we may come to as 
regards the philofophy of the fubjeft in con- 
nexion with the prefent problem ; this one 
fa£l muft ftrike all inquirers as beyond dif- 
pute — namely, the co-exiftence of confcience, 
and even of religious fentiment manifefted in 
high devotional feeling, — with occafional, or 
habitual deviations from principle and right 
condud. There are cafes in which the con- 
fcience is neither blunted nor filent, but yet 
wholly powerleft. In other words, the power 
of the will — that faculty or ftate of being which 
determines action — is paralyzed or loft. Some- 
times this is obferved as regards one particular 
defire only, while its power over all others is 
firm, and eafily enough brought into play. The 
circumftance of the individual knowing, and 
being fully alive to, all the legal or moral con- 
fequences of his a£ts, does not avail in fuch 
cafes to give the will greater power when the 
object of defire is within reach.* To fee the 

* The following note of the gambling at White's 
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better courfe, and choofe the worft — true in 
ancient Rome when Horace wrote — ^is not lefs 
fo now. Neither the philofophy of the heathen, 
nor the religion of the Chriftian, fuffices to in- 
fure conftant viftory. Man's control over him- 
felf is ftrangely and fearfully limited ; and his 

during the eighteenth century, extra£led from a well- 
written article in the ** National Review," which has 
juft appeared, fumiihes a very apt illuftration :— 

** Into this vortex of gambling were drawn the beft 
hearts and largeft brains of the century. The parts of 
Lord Edgecumbe, the wit of George Selwyn, the amia- 
bility of Lord Carlifle, the fplendid talents of Charles 
Fox, were alike impotent to fave from the maelilrom. 
Lord Carlifle — in a letter endorfed by George Selwyn, 

* after the lofs of the £10,000' — writes in an agony 
of felf-reproach, * I have undone myfelf, and it is to 
no purpofe to conceal from you my abominable mad- 
nefs and folly. ... I never loft fo much in five 
times as I have done to-night, and am in debt to the 
houfe for the whole.' A day or two after, he writes, 

* Lady Carlifle is very well. You may be fure I fhall 
prevent this man from fetting ruin like a bull-dog at 
her. She is very nearly made familiar with it ; and if 
it is not made to fly at her, flie will approach it with as 
little fear as any one I know.' Lord Carlifle's life, for 
many years, was a conftant ftruggle between the temp- 
tations of the gaming table and the warnings of con- 
fcience and afFe6lion. At moments he hung on the 
verge of fuicide. His letters to Selwyn — who had both 
good fenfe and good feeling, though neither could keep 
him from the dyce-box — are a moft affli6ling revelation 
of the hell to which the gambler with an unfeared con- 
fcience and ftrong afFe£lions perforce condemns himfelf." 
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beft efForts are often traverfed by fuch potent 
and perfiftent influences as might well fuggeft 
a demon world, with power to diflurb the better 
impulfes of humanity, and the order of this. 

In fome fenfe, at fome point of time, it would 
feem we muft be free to choofe between the 
good and evil placed in our path ; for without 
fuch freedom we cannot underftand moral re- 
fponfibility attaching to our afts* But how 
myfterioufly and incomprehenfibly are our beft 
intentions, wifhes, efForts rendered nugatory, 
or converted into a fnare and a deluflon, leading 
us blindly into deeper wrong. Thefe things 
are^ and it is idle to attempt to myftify a truth 
fo plainly revealed by daily experience and the 
confcioufnefs of every individual. There are 
natural tendencies born with us, independent 
of any voluntary effort or aft of ours. Ex- 
ternal influences, too, are fometimes ftrangely 
and fatally appofite to the particular proclivity 
which from fome inward influence prompts to 
fin or crime. Habits again grow up with our 
growth, often imperceptibly, until they finally 
fetter every fpontaneous movement, and en- 
velop in their ferpent-folds the whole nature 
and being of man. Thefe are all fb many in- 
fluences or forces conftraining us with varying 
degrees of power, fometimes for good — and 
too often for evil ! There is a large diflFerence 
in the original nature and difpofitions of men, 
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quite as ftriking as any diverfity of feature, of 
phyfical conftitution or of type, affefting dif- 
ferent races ; — as well as an infinite variety of 
external conditions and circumftances, deter- 
mining the life of each individual. By and 
through thefe it is, that duties which are eafy 
to one are made difficult, or feemingly impoi^ 
fible, to another. It appears indeed fo eafy, but 
the lefs favoured tries and tries again, each time 
to end in failure. It feems as if he had only to 
will it, and the thing would be done. But it 
is not fo eafy to will what we defire. Between 
the defire and the aft " lies the incapable organ 
of the will, which at beft, perhaps, only wearily, 
and after long labour, imperfe£Uy accomplifhes 
what is required of it. It may be true that we 
can aft as we choofe — but can we choofe ? * I 
know what I ought to do, and would do it,* 
faid one of his infane patients, in a lucid interval, 
to M. Efquirol, ' but give me the power — the 
ability which is wanting — and you will have 
cured me.' "* How many men are there in 
the world who, if we could read their fecret 
hearts, would reveal the fame thought, and the 
fame fenfe of an infuperable difficulty ! 

The true fource of much of the inconfiftency 
and ever-recurring contradiftions between di- 
vine afpirations and foiling purpofe — vindicating 

• Wigan « On Duality of Brain." 
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the inefficacy of devotional feeling though fe- 
conded by the ftrongeft diftates of confcience, 
to make man's pradlice conform in all things 
to his faith and his moral conviftions — muft 
be fought in the will itfelf. On whatever 
phyiical or fpiritual condition the power and 
aftion of the will may depend, it is often weak 
or inadequate to the conftant ftrain which the 
lower defires or the emotional nature put upon 
it; and thqn the human being drifts away; 
** his will a bondfman to the dark" — like a 
helmlefs bark on a ftormy fea — full on to the 
rocks and fhoals the fteerfman plainly fees, but 
is powerlefs to avoid. 

The conclufion to which thefe various re- 
flexions lead is not far to feek. Faith, — ^a right 
belief, genuine religious fentiment, are all very 
precious aids to right conduft; without thefe 
indeed, no one may claim to be confidered a 
Chriftian, or lead a Chriftian life, in which prac- 
tice fhall truly refled, or at leaft hezrfome true 
relation to the feith. But there are other ap- 
pointed means to fecure this end, without which, 
as to the final refult, the moft devout feelings 
are vain as the tinkling of cymbals before the 
Temple gates. Chriftianity is not merely a fet 
of dogmas, or any kind of doftrine, but a life 
to be lived in conformity with a principle of 
vital and tranfmuting power — a principle to be 
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made tangible and fubftantive in adlion, made 
incarnate and vifible to eyes of flefh in daily 
a£ls, by which habits are flowly, but furely 
formed ; — ^and fo thoroughly grafted on the wild 
ftem, that nothing but fuch violence as rends 
limb from limb can feparate the two, or divide 
parts which are held together by vital bonds, 
and have grown to be parts of one whole. Then, 
indeed, a£ks confonant with the faith adopted — 
adls which the confcience diftates — the will may 
find power to perform. No oppofing defires 
can then avail to break through the triple line 
of defences, long continued difcipline and un- 
broken habit have built up round the fpirit, 
enthroned in ftrength and confcious fecurity. 
The habit of command and felf-denial fails not 
under fevereft trial. Unqueftioning, unhefi- 
tating, and habitual obedience, makes all things 
eafy, even the moft arduous and forbidding. 
But where thefe conditions are wanting, there 
is no fecurity, and no true development of re- 
ligion in the life and daily pra£lice of any man ; 
— no development, as a governing and vital 
principle, fanftifying and guarding from injury 
every hour of labour or of pleafure, is poiSble. 
The religious fentiment may indeed be there 
without thefe ; and the defire to give it fitting 
embodiment in word and deed : but religion, 
in a true and practical fenfe — a religion which 
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guards all the ifTues of life, and mingles with 
every thought and pulfe, majcing an integral 
part of thefe and of the proper bufinefs and 
daily labours of each fucceeding year, there 
cannot be. The Religion which hallows all 
the moft trivial as well as the greateft efforts 
has no exiftence where daily and hourly pradice 
has not built up a rampart of habitual virtue, 
and obedience to the diflates of an enlightened 
and fenfitive confcience. Habits of felf-in- 
dulgence are utterly incompatible, for the whole 
fabric is built up by the fpirit of facrifice, under the 
law which requires a life — not its idle moments, 
or its refufe, but the whole life — as a willing 
and a loving ofFering laid on God's altar-fteps. 
The greateft empire in the world, the ftrongeft 
and the moft defpotic, is the empire of habit* 

Archbifliop Whateley, in his Bampton Lec- 
tures, makes the following excellent remarks, 
when {peaking of the ufe of human learning in 
matters of religion, and on the neceiSty of 
making our religion praftical, if we would give 
any worth to the religious fentiment. 

'' Another caution muft be to apply pradii- 
cally to our own hearts, and exemplify in our 
condud, whatever we learn, and whatever we 
teach refpeding religion. We muft never for- 
get that the utmoft proficiency in theological 
knowledge will be not only ufelefs, but perni-' 
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cious to the ftudent who does not at the fame 
time labour to become fpiritually-minded, and 
to ' bring forth the fruits of the Spirit.' For 
he who is not careful thus to apply to himfelf 
perfonally, and reduce to practice, what he 
leiarns, will only become the more hopeleflly 
irreligious, becaufe he will, through long femi- 
liarity, have hardened himfelf againft religious 
imprefSons. To ufe the words of the acute 
and judicious Bilhop Butler, * going over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, — talking 
well, and drawing fine pictures of it, this is fo 
far from neceffarily or certainly conducing to 
the habit of it, in him who thus employs him- 
felf, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
courfe, and form a habit of infenfibility to all 
moral obligations. For from our very faculty 
of habits, paflive impreffions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker, and thoughts, by often pafEng 
through the mind, are felt lefs fenfibly.' This 
fully accounts for any apparent inconfiftency 
in thofe who after having talked well all their 
lives on the theory of virtue, and ' preached to 
others,' themfelves become, in the words of the 
Apoftle, but * caftaways.' Without the con- 
ftant attendant effort, and fome degree, at leaft, 
of fuccefs, to reduce our moral theories to prac- 
tice, and to give the religious fentiment its pro- 
per work to do, in daily life the tendency of 
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things is, as Butler remarks, by habit of paffive 
thought to become more hopeleflly irreligious in 
deed and aftion, and in the matter of religious 
precepts." 

The will of man may be ftrong to enable 
him to refift all the folicitations and influence 
of defire, if an originally firm nature has been 
ftrengthened and fuftained, like an Athlete's 
frame, by long habit and fevere training. What 
the mind conceives, or the moral fenfe dictates, 
may be that which alone determines the a<5b in 
fuch a nature, fortified by habitual exercife ; not- 
withftanding the confcioufnefs of ftrong and 
imperious defire for fomething wholly incom- 
patible. But it is far different with the felf-in- 
dulgent and the weak. With them the moft 
paffionate, earneft, prayerful defire, fails in its ob* 
je£l, and does not control the afts — not fo much 
becaufe the defire is weak in comparifon to others 
of a contrary tendency, but becaufe the will is 
weak; has been too little exercifed for the 
continued exertion of an effeftive controlling 
power, or been too completely under the do- 
minion of fome vicious habit. Such minds are 
weak either by acquired depravity or original 
infirmity. Moft frequently imperfeft training, 
defuetude in early life, and the confequent want 
of habits of felf-denial and command, in giving 
effefl: to the better fuggeftions of the fpirit of 
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man, is the determining caufe. For defuetude, 
which we fee in a mufcle leads to lofs of ftrength 
— wafting and final deftrudion of mufcular 
power, is but a palpable manifeftation of the 
famelawby which development of the brain with 
the moral and intelle£lual Acuities is regulated. 
There is the fame evidence in the oppofite di- 
reftion. See with what eafe and perfeftion 
the artizan, the mufician, the juggler, will, 
without confcious effort, perform the moft de- 
licate and complicated movements of the fingers, 
ailing under the combined influence of many 
mental procefTes. Habit and long praftice 
alone make this pojjible; but they do more, 
they render that which without fuch aids is im- 
poflible, eafy^ and the performance free from 
fatigue or mental exhauftion — there is no ftrain, 
becaufe there is an abfence of confcious effort. 
So it is with the will, and the power of con- 
trolling the lower defires or any vicious impulfes. 
All men are not alike ; and as in mufic, or mere 
mechanical employments, equal excellence can- 
not be attained by all ; neither is it attainable 
in the higher regions of the will and moral con- 
trol : but there is reafon to conclude that to all 
born without lefion or defeft of brain j — power 
is given to attain that degree which is effential 
for the labour of this life, and their preparation 
for another. 
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With this conviftion we muft reff fatisfied. 
In regard to faith, however, and its true place 
in the Chriftian fcheiiie, there feems to be much 
mifapprehenfion of a very dangerous nature. 
The faith to which merit and efficacy is af- 
cribed in the Scriptures is certainly a morally 
efficient caufe, not only convincing the judg- 
ment, but fandiiifying all the heart's afFe£tions : 
yet when it is defcribed, as we often fee it in 
theological works, in fuch terms as the follow- 
ing — ^we cannot help inquiring, who then fhall 
be faved ? 

" If holinefs be not difcerned in a man, that 
lack of holinefs is a proof that he has not yet 
faith — for by their fruits ye fhall know them." 
This is the doftrine of the Church of England, 
as may be feen by reference to the Articles of 
Religion, ii, 12, 13. Again it is faid, " Faith 
is that belief which necefTarily leads to a courfe 
of aftion correfponding with the thing believed." 
Now if this be a true definition of faith, in the 
Apoftolic fenfe, where is fuch faith to be found ? 
Not on earth ; otherwife, as has been already 
obferved, humanity would have attained per- 
feftion. St, Paul and St. James dwelt refpec-. 
tively on the neceffity of faith and of works 
as the effential conditions of falvation. To 
many it has feemed their views were contra- 
diftory 5 but a true Chriftian feels very certaia 
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no fuch contradi£lion can really exift between 
the infpired writers, and that there muft be a 
fenfe in which the precepts conveyed by both, 
are ftriilly confonant and confiftent with each 
other, Luther feemed to have a much clearer 
view of the true relation between faith and 
works than many of his followers ; but he has 
been both mifquoted and mifunderftood in this 
particular. He evidently contended for the all- 
importance of faith as the firft and efTential 
condition of falvation, and for works in true 
relationfliip, but ftill fecondary. Was not this 
in efFe<a St. Paul's view ? Both the Apoftle 
and his humble follower in the fixteenth century 
had before them, probably, the knowledge and 
full conviftion of the utter impoiSbility, in man's 
fallen ftate, of that perfeft correfpondence be- 
tween faith and works which it is the tendency 
of that Divine power to induce j and therefore 
infilled firft, and principally, upon the vital and 
tranfmutative principle ; — knowing that where 
this was, the reft muft follow as naturally as 
efFeft to caufe, though not in all with equal 
degree — not in any to perfection. It was, no 
doubt, in view of this latter condition, unde- 
niable and invariable as it .is, that Luther laid 
himfelf open to attack when he declared fuch 
was the all-faving power of faith that even 
deepeft crime could not avail to rob him who 
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poffeffed it of his falvation. It was in this re- 
cognition of a feft, which many devout people 
repudiate, namely, — that a want of confiftency 
between faith and works is poiSble (not only 
poffible, but in various degrees univerfal), that 
he gave ofFence ; and a feeming juftification to 
the injurious inference that he deemed works 
no neceffary part of the conditions of a Chrif- 
tian*s falvation. But the fame reproach, on 
fimilar grounds, has been addreffed to St. Paul. 
It feems much more rational and juft to con- 
clude that Luther drew his convidlion from a 
deep infight into human nature and its inherent 
conftitution — from a wide and comprehenfive 
view of the whole field of human experience. 
He faw reafon to believe that there, w^j faith 
in the world, and at the fame time he faw that 
it did not, either in faints or martyrs, prevent 
imperfeSion in the fruit ; and hence logically 
concluded, that the relationfliip, however true 
and neceffary, between faith and works 5 could 
never during this life be without flaw, or fome 
leaven of inconfiftency. It had not faved 
David from crime — nor Peter from a denial of 
his Saviour, (though he gladly devoted a life to 
his fervice ever after, and his body to the crofs j) 
and he inferred that neither were we entitled 
to look for more perfeft fruit, or a never-fail- 
ing perfedlion in humbler men j and ftill lefs 
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to conclude, as too many are difpofed, that 
where this was not, no feving feith exifted j and 
that deipair (hould mark the erring Chriftian's 
fteps. 

Is this to frame an excufe for error, or for 
crime ? God forbid. To deal with faith and 
human nature in their blending, as the world's 
experience alone juftifies, cannot be a fin. It 
is not truth, but error, that is mifchievous ; and 
to claim for faith, in its fcriptural fenfe, and as 
an operative caufe, effefts the world has never 
yet feen, is to take to our hearts a lie or a de- 
lufion ; which carries a fetal poifon to the foul, 
whifpering defpair, not humble trufl and un- 
ceafing effort to fallen man. 

That our conduct: is naturally influenced, 
whatever may be the degree, by our belief, is 
a propofition few will be difpofed to difpute ; 
nor even the ferther deduction from the recog- 
nized principles of human nature, that man is 
led irrefiflibly to worfhip a fuperior being, and, 
'' by worfhipping, becomes affimilated to the 
moral charafler of the objeft which he wor- 
fhips." Both propofitions are true in the ab- 
flradl, but efTentially falfe if applied to human 
beings without reference to other and antago- 
niflic circumftances — to conditions which have 
the necefTary efFed of limiting and modifying 
their efFeft. The tendency is there j the tend- 
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ency to lead man '' to abandon everything in 
himfelf, and in his courfe of life, which is con- 
demned by the charader and precepts of the 
God he worfhips, and to conform himfelf to 
that ftandard which is approved by the feme 
criterion." But this obvioufly conftitutes only 
a very partial view of the whole. There are 
other and conflifting tendencies — defires in di- 
rect antagonifm — which muft alfo be taken into 
account in the fum of life, if we would arrive at 
any true and complete refult. For inftance, 
when it is faid by the fame author,* in reference 
to the aflimilating power of belief or worfhip, 
that *' love for another always influences the 
will to aft in fuch a way as will pleafe the ob- 
je£l loved. So foon as the affeftions move to- 
wards an objeft the will is proportionably in- 
fluenced to pleafe and benefit the objeft. " We 
feel that the aflertion, without limitation or re-. 
ferve, is eflfentially untrue. Were it otherwife, 
the life of every family — every married couple 
— every earneftChriftian — would be little better 
than a lie and a juggle. If it were true abfo- 
lutely, whence then come quarrels and feuds, 
where love the moft earneft and impaflioned, has 
been too manifeft and certain for doubt ? How 
can one who loves ever utter complaint or re- 
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proach, in fuch an hypothefis — (how impatience 
or inflift injury, where the objeft of love is con- 
cerned ? Is it faid fuch things have never been J 
Speak then, countlefs millions of lovers — huf- 
bands and wives, parents and children, friends 
in every relation of life, where love enters — 
who have felt its influence, recognifed its ob- 
ligations ; — and yet have mifled the happy refult 
of perfeft harmony ! Speak, all ye . genera- 
tions of Chriftians of every age and race — who 
have loved your God and prayed each night, 
'' Forgive us our trefpaffes," but who, defpite 
of effort and prayerful endeavours, have each 
night, as it came round, reafbn to pray for that 
fame forgivenefs of trefpaffes, on to the end of 
a long life ! Speak of all ye millions, him who 
has been daily finlefs — Prophets and Apoftles 
firft ! No, this is not true, elfe would fuch a 
prayer as Chrift taught his difciples be a fur- 
plulage to all who loved God, The prayer of 
Chrift's followers muft proceed from love and 
faith; for not only could it have no efficacy 
without thefe, but the aft itfelf would be a 
mockery and an infult to the Supreme Being, 
as either motivelefs— or proceeding from fuch 
inferior mptives as are abhorrent to His nature. 
But if diftated by love, and proffered in faith, 
(the only conditions contemplated in the Sa-* 
viour's injundion,) and the thing to be prayed 
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for is xhQ forgivenefs of daily trefpajfes^ then is 
the neceffity for fuch a prayer proof enough that 
love does not fo *' affimllate the worfhipper to 
the objeft worfliipped" that the will is fove- 
reignly afted upon in a way to enfure perfeft 
conformity of life. No demonftration can be 
more complete or unanfwerable ; — and the in- 
conflftency between feith and practice refolves 
itfelf into a queftion of degree only. Either 
there is no true love of God on earth, or that 
love does not praflically infure perfect con- 
formity of life. Let theologians who infift up- 
on fuch conformity as the infeparable fign of a 
genuine love and a faving faith — that freedom 
from treipafs and wrong, which one only in 
human form has ever yet diiplayed — choofe be^ 
tween the two alternatives. As man and wo- 
man may ^ove each other eameftly and truly 
even to the death, and yet offend, — fo may the 
erring and repentant Chriftian ftill invoke the 
Father's pardon as one who loves, — even while 
he errs. Perfedl obedience, and fuch love as 
cafteth out not only fear, but all taint or leaven 
of the " old Adam " — " defefts of will, and 
taints of blood," which makes men dead to 
fin and every evil impulfe — cannot be his lot 
until the grave has clofed over thefe mortal 
bodies, and death fets free the germs of a new 
life and regenerated being. 
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It is impoffible to overftate the importance 
of a right judgment on this fubjeft, which is 
one of deepeft intereft to all men. Perhaps 
the ftudy of our own hearts and our human re- 
lations to each other may go far to fuggeft a 
true folution — thefe feme human relations being 
the pfychical reflexion or type of the Divine, 
— both afting in harmony with the laws of 
Eternal Power. The antitype of thefe human 
relations is to be fought in the iphere of the fpi- 
ritual, which is thus fhadowed forth in tangible 
human form, to teach us thofe higher things 
which eye hath not feen, or ear heard ; — and 
make us apprehend, through the earthly mould, 
the Divine Original, What can be the Sonjbip 
of Chrift — the filial bond with the Father, who 
is a Spirit without parts or fubftance? Ob- 
vioufly not that which conftitutes the earthly 
relationfhip of father and fon ; but this latter 
is a fymbol, or type, of that which is Divine,-^ 
and the neareft approach our limited intelle£l: 
can make, to the apprehenfion of the higher 
truth conveyed in the terms employed. The 
Scriptures again tell us that man himfelf has 
been made in Grod's image — this, in like manner, 
muft evidently refer to fome fpiritual likenefs — 
fome participation of nature, that fo we might 
better learn to love and. know Him. It is in 
accordance with this fcriptural view that our 
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apprehenfion of the nature and attributes of 
God is, by fome fixed law, always in the propor- 
tion of our likenefs or affimiladon to Him in na- 
ture. '' The pure of heart {hall alone fee God 5" 
and it is through the purifying and ennobling 
influence of our aiFedlions that the heart is en- 
larged, made holy, — and a fitting veflel for blef- 
fings and inftrudlion to be poured into it. We 
feel that the love borne to us by others, human 
beings like ourfelves, — ^in its ftrong faith and 
earned fincerity, — is not only fufficient to make 
amends for many errors in their conduct often 
diftafteful to us — things fometimes repugnant 
to the ftrongeft inftin£ls of our nature — ^but to 
make us love them in return. Strange myftery 
of love ! Is there not thus revealed to us, day 
by day in the experience of our own hearts, the 
potency of the fpell attaching to it ; home truths 
and familiar illuftrations telling us in language 
-too clear to be miftaken, how furely we may 
truft in its efficacy with a Heavenly Father! 
To thofe who have loved much, much fhall be 
forgiven, our Saviour has aflfured all mankind ; 
and our own hearts give refponfe that fuch a 
law has already been written there. That 
love which begets in us patience for failings, 
and even love in return for the love of the 
faulty, reveals a myflery, and folves the problem 
—how God may love the finful and accept the 
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imperfect offering ; and how, in proportion to 
thtjincerity and depth of our love <^is His goodnefs, 
mercy, and love towards us. Love will not 
indeed make &llen man, either finlefs or perfect. 
Human infirmity and error will mingle with our 
higheft afpirations and our beft fuftained efforts 
— but the tendency of love is evermore to di- 
minifli thefe ; while it wins acceptance for the 
imperfect, in lieu of that completed work and 
obedience which we cannot give, by reafon of 
the corruption of our nature. Do not human 
beings the fame by each other, impelled by the 
ftrong power of love ? To thofe who love us 
not — law, ftri£l juftice : but to the loving ano- 
ther code is applied ! Nay, the benefits we 
confer, and the facrifices we make to ferve or 
(ave others, become vital motives to more love 
and effort ; new links to bind us more flrongly 
to them. The love we have beflowed and the 
facrifices made, often form the befl claims to 
our continued affedlion in human relations. So 
hath it been gracioufly difpofed that the heart 
of man, in which God's image was originally 
graven, though that image may have been well- 
jiigh blotted out, fhall ftill be the beft interpreter 
of His Eternal Law and Divine Nature ; reveal- 
ing fome of the higher myfteries of both, and 
of the government of the Univerfe. . Not with- 
out adequate defign has it been made known to 
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man — that to him alone on earth was the pri- 
vilege beftowed of being created in his Maker's 
image. Something of the fame nature and 
affedions, however immeafurably inferior, muft, 
as has been remarked above, have conftituted 
this likenefs to the Creator — ^the germs, it may 
be only, of chara£leriftic qualities and fpecific 
nature, deftined in another ftate of being to fur- 
ther development — to receive, like the Lapula, 
refplendent wings, where now only the bare 
rudiments can be traced, beneath the covering of 
coarfer mould adapted to an inferior life, and 
the groffer elements of a ftagnant pond ; — wings 
of angel and of fpirit, and all glorious adaptations 
and developments for higher ends, but vaguely 
indicated in humanity, as the prophetic promife 
of a future deftiny. The germ alone arrives 
at fuch maturity here, as may fuiEce to fhow 
that all the rudimentary niembers and parts of 
a more glorious being exifi^ for higher life and 
for wider development hereafter, under other 
and more favourable conditions. Amo re limited 
and gradually progrefEve development is alone 
provided for here — to the end that this fame hu- 
man nature may approach nearer and yet nearer 
to the Divine Archetype. 

Taking this fcriptural view for our guidance, 
it will at pnce be feen how all the relations of 
life, between man and his kind, are fpecially 
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adapted ; — not only to develop in us the nidi- 
mental elements of a future being, but to fulfil 
the (carcely lefs important office of teaching us 
our relations to God, and thofe he maintains 
towards us — -a revelation of fpiritual affinities 
and analogies — the way and the life, wherein 
love is the " firft beft caufe" of all, fupplying 
the myftic links of connexion between matter 
and fpirit — between God and man. From the 
focial and blood relations of mankind, and from 
the works of nature, — ^all Chrift's moft touching 
parables are derived. By and through thefe 
from the beginning, the Prophets, and in the 
clofe of the revelation, — ^the Saviour himfelf 
fought to enable the human race to realize the 
myfteries of their being, and of the relationlhip 
maintained between them and their God ; — 
whence flow as from a fountain-fource, all their 
duties in this life, — all their hopes of another 
and a better ftate of exiftence. 

If we glance through thefe fymbolic teach- 
ings with the Scriptures for our guide, we fhall 
fee the parental and the filial ftand firft in order of 
myftery and importance; God is revealed as 
our Creator and Father — the race of man as His 
children: and wonderfully do thefe relations 
of parent and child on earth feem adapted to 
teach by example and the daily experience of 
life, by what each from the other refpedlively 
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feels, defires,expedis or demands in that relation- 
{hip — the myftery of the fpiritual. If, indeed, 
our relationfhip to God is that of child to parent, 
how could we fo well learn what we may rea- 
fonably hope from Him ; and what we ought 
and muft render to Him in return ; or what our 
feelings and relations to Him through life (hould 
be, if we would enter into our inheritance as fons 
of God ? He is juftified of men by the teaching 
of focial relations ; and, as the Father Almighty, 
He is ever reprefented as enforcing our duties, 
precifely in the way the beft of human parents 
who loved his child would naturally and furely 
adopt : — by advice and inftruSion, by entreaty 
and motives of love and devotion 5— by fear for 
the froward, and chaftifement for the perverfe : 
—with juftice and with wifdom, but with un- 
tiring gopdnefs and patience alio. 

What does the father rightly expeft of his 
child, and what does the child render unto the 
father with gladnefs and afFedion ? Is it not ab- 
(blute and loving obedience ; faith in his truth, 
truft in his goodnefs and care, fervice unwearied, 
refpe£): and devotion in all his thoughts ? This 
does God require of us as His children. We 
do not think it too much for a good and noble 
father here on earth — one who has a princely 
inheritance to beftow on the child worthy of 
his love ; do we deem lefs can be accepted by 
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our God who created us, and has preferved us 
from our cradle upward ; — ^who fhowers daily 
bleffings upon our heads, and a thoufand mer- ' 
cies, — ^and would fain referve for us a crown of 
imperifhable glory in a kingdom without end ? 
Without purfuing the fymbolic teaching fur- 
ther into all the relations of life, we fee enough 
to learn, with chaftened heart and humble fpirit, 
that the perfeft fervice of the Law and Love 
combined, none may render — but the loving 
heart, the willing defire, the loyal effort, the 
untiring thought and fpirit of devotion and re- 
verence, — thefe indeed are indifpenfable j and 
thefe come all from Love. What earthly 
father, or hufband, or fovereign, will be content 
with lefs ; or hold child, or wife, or fubjefl: true^ 
and worthy of love in return, who has lefs to 
offer ? To our own hearts we are referred for 
judgment. True motive and unhefitating effort, 
we know, is the leaft we require from child or 
fervant. For involuntary failure, unwilling or 
unconfcious offence, — all which infirmity, not 
predetermined will, is refponfible for — there is 
in love large ftore of grace and power to for- 
give, — to the extent of the erring one's incapa- 
city to conform, under trying conditions, to all 
which duty demands. We have feen that the 
power to fhape our volitions according to the 
dictates of confcience is not abfolute. It has 
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been obferved very truly that, '' by the very 
conftitution of human nature, a vehement con- 
trariety exifts between the principles of the 
higher and the lower life, which is never abfb- 
lutely reconciled, and preffes always as an an- 
noyance and a burden upon the high-wrought 
fenfibilities of ferious meditative minds." The 
teftimony of Fofter, a true and earneft minded 
preacher of the Gofpel, is emphatic and conclu- 
five on the point. ** I know," he (ays, ** I 
know from experience, that habit can, in diref): 
oppofition to every conviSion of the mind, and 
but little aided by the elements of temptation, 
fuch as prefent pleafure, &c., induce a repetition 
of the moft unworthy adlions. The mind is 
weak where it has once given way. It is long 
before a principle reftored can become as firm 
as one that has never been moved. It is as in 
the cafe of a mound of a refervoir, if in one 
place broken, whatever care has been taken to 
make the repaired part as ftrong as poflible, the 
probability is that if it give way again it will 
be in that place." And this alio is true, that 
" our ordinary conduft is determined much more 
by the general tone of our feelings, (that is, our 
habitual feelings,) than by the direft force of pre- 
cepts and prohibition. The heart is in a perilous 
ftate when the vulgar folicitations of appetite, 
intereft, or pride, are encountered and oppofed 
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only by the ultimate or ftrongeft motives that 
may be applicable to the occafion." ♦ Without 
habits of felf-denial and control there is, indeed, 
no fecurity ; and with the curfe of evil habits 
once contrafted, whatever love of God may fur- 
vive or take root in the heart, the viftim might 
well defpair and exclaim, ^^ who fhall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?" did we not believe 
that to fuch love and praye?ful effort Divine aid 
is vouchfafed — fo terrible is the power of habit 
overthe living organization and the fpirit of man, 
as he is conftituted. ^^ There are hundreds of 
thoufands of human beings," wrote a phyfician t 
at the clofe of a long life fpent in daily practice 
and obfervation, " who pafs their whole exiftence 
in the inceffant ftruggle between two volitions, 
making the moft heroic efforts to overcome 
their tendency to evil and to error." Dr. Wigan 
dwells on the fa£l that there are two brains in 
every human head, the exa£l counterparts of 
each other, (as are the two eyes, ears, and many 
other organs in the human body, each capable 
of exercifing fingly all the fiinftions, habitually 
performed by both) — that one of thefe brains or 
hemifpheres may be in an enfeebled or difeafed 
ftate, requiring inceffant control and watchful- 
nefs, — ^the conftant neceflity for which fometimes 

* " Saturday Evening," by Ifaac Taylor. 

t Dr. Wigan, « On the Duality of the Brain." 
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exhaufts the controlling powerof the other. It is 
not needful here to enter into this phyfiological 
queftion. The faft of two contending volitions 
or defires is all that is infifted upon, as placed 
beyond difpute by univerfal experience ; and the 
bearing which this hSt has upon the character 
and conduS, as proving the poffibility of con- 
trary and utterly difaccordant paffions, defires, 
and volitions coexifRng in the fame mind. If 
this be true, it follows that a fervent and fincere 
love of God, with a high development of the 
religious fentiment and very devout feeling, may 
be compatible with the faddeft inconfiftencies 
in conduS and praSice ! What may be the 
efFeft on falvation who may venture to predift ? 
God alone can diftinguifh what is the fum of true 
thought, and love effort, buried beneath thefe 
confli(S);ing evidences. We cannot know, but 
only guefs in part, the proportion between the 
temptations and the refiftance offered, the true 
balance of the affedions,—- or of good and evil, in 
thefe dire conflicts which engage the foul. 
What in every period has been the true ftate of 
the heart. He who reads its fecrets alone can 
determine ; and on this, — ^not on the outward 
afts, muft a future deftiny mainly depend. To 
men, fo prone to judge, it may well be faid — 

** What's done we partly may compute^ 
But never what's refifted." 

Thofe who retain their virtue more from the 
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abfence of temptation or urgent inducements 
to evil, guarded by outward conditions or phleg- 
matic nature ; may rank lower in the judgment- 
day than the deeply-ftained penitent who never 
relinquilhed hope or effort for viSory under the 
moft untoward circumftances, or moft grievous 
^ilures. Rufkin has glanced at this with his 
ufual felicity of difcrimination, when he re- 
marks that * " it would be well if moralifts 
lefe frequently confufed the greatnefs of fin with 
its unpardonablenefs. The two chara£ters are 
altogether diftinft. The greatnefs of a fault 
depends partly on the nature of the perfon 
againft whom it is committed, partly upon the 
extent of its confequences. Its pardonablenefs 
depends, humanly fpeaking, on the degree of 
temptation to it," And he proceeds to fhow 
that fuch is the meafure ufually taken — " men 
efteeming thofe faults the worft which are com- 
mitted under leaft temptation." 

God in His wifdom has fhed a Divine influ- 
ence on all human affe£lions and relations, 
(when thefe are true, not felfe or counterfeit) j — 
and fanftified the lowlieft of their forms. The 
tendernefs we feel for the fufferings of dumb 
animals committed to our charge, — and grateful 
regard for the examples they furnifh of fublime 
devotion and undying affedion, is an intuitive 
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recognition of the Divine element. Love, we 
fee daily, not only prompts to the devotion of 
all our faculties to others ; but makes fervice 
grateful to him who feeks to render it, and ac- 
ceptable to the recipient. Service is indeed 
only irkfome or hateful where there is no love 
to (anftify it — and that fervice nor God nor 
man accepts ! Love forms its judgments on 
the heart* s inclination^ the motive.^ and the will. 
The moft imperfeS fervice, if the beft in the 
power of the fervant, is yet accepted : — but 
where the true love is wanting, even more per- 
fedl fervice is ftemly rejeSed as worthlefs or 
diftafteful. So reads the Law—and its coun- 
terpart in the human heart, written by the fame 
Divine hand. 

When the erring Chriftian, fore-beftraught 
with confcious imperfection, and ever-recurring 
offence, droops under his burden — when the 
heart is oppreffed with wearinefs, and doubt 
whether love and fin may hold difputed fway 
in the fame breaft, — ^and ftretching "lame hands 
of faith " ftill "faintly trufts the larger hope" — 
it is in this direftion hope firft cometh. Per- 
k&. finglenefs — obedience that has no imper- 
feftion — is not the Gofpel do£lrine 5 but con- 
formity to the utmoft limit of our capacity, 
with perfeft love and faith for the fanftifying 
principle. It has been obvioufly intended that 
our material organization fhould have, and con- 
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dnually exercife, a ftrong, and more or lefs de- 
ciflve adlion and controlling power. Love's 
proper work in man is, to guard his motives, 
and to mould the temper and habit of his mind. 
To eftablifh a perpetual guard over the ftrong- 
hold of faith i and create a never-failing ten- 
dency, and a habit of flriving after the right 
and the true. So love is made to bridge over 
the chafm — wide and deep though it be — be- 
tween God's perfection and man's finfulnefs. 
It forms the link between a faving faith and im- 
perfeft works, reconciling juilice with mercy. 

He who is ready to lay down his fortune or life for 
another, is held to love truly and earneftly, even 
though he may have often done aCts little in ac- 
cordance with entire devotion ; and more or lefs 
ofFenfive and diflafteful to the objed): of his affec- 
tion. We who cannot read the heart do not the 
lefs accept the £icrifice as the proof, defpite all 
feeming contradiSions and &ults of which we 
may very juflly have complained. The two things 
we know and feel are not incompatible, however 
inconfiflent they may feem. There is a deeper 
recefs in the human heart, and a higher law in 
tranfcendant regions than we yet have reached. 
In moments of great trial, demanding fupreme 
a£ls of refolution or facrifice, we find the power 
of (piritualizing our being, fubliming all its 
grolTer parts, feparating what is pure from the 
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bafer refidue, and breaking all the fetters of 
habit and infirmity, for the one a£t which fhall 
vindicate our true defcent, and eftaUifh our 
birthright. But we cannot always do this (not 
perfectly and with unvarying fuccefs) in the 
abfence of the powerful motives which may 
once have fupplied the ftimulus needful to nerve 
the will, and give it, for a brief interval, an ab- 
fblute and (bvereign power over all inferior or 
contending deiires. And fiiiling this, we fome- 
times &11 back into a woeful train of infirm 
purpofes. Backed by long confirmed habits, 
the bafer inflinSs and defires (urround us with 
ihares and pitfalls, into which many flip, when 
not thus roufed to heroic adlion. Ip thefe cir- 
cumflances, the exiflence of a ftrong and abiding 
love for the Creator can alone eflablifh a ground 
for pardon and love in return, defpite our im- 
perfections. And if true, earnefl, faithful love 
be there, God will feal the fufFering mortality 
to Himfelf ; and when death rends the veil of 
mortality,earth-flained and foiled though it be. 
He who is mighty to &ve will wafh the fins 
away — thofe flains which concealed the purer 
fpirit beneath, yet living and fuflaining to the 
end the battle for the right and the true. 

One thing there is, however, wholly incom- 
patible with true faith or love for God, and 
that is the confcious, deliberate intention to 
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continue in any acknowledged fin or evil courfe 
manifeftly inconiiftent with thefe. Where the 
love of God exifts there muft be a tendency to 
affimilation. There muft be a conftant effort 
and dejire — for this lies at the very heart of all 
living faith. The queftion which will probably 
determine our final deftiny, will it not be this, 
— ** Is thy heart right towards me ? '* If to 
our God the anfwer can be, Yes, in all fince* 
rity, then may we conclude — but then only — 
that the outward a£ts will become wholly fub- 
ordinate — not perhaps without any influence on 
the final judgment, but ftill comparatively un- 
important. 

If then we turn to the original problem — 
What is the influence of devotional feeling, 
and the religious fentiment on conduct ?— -we 
fee that neither the one nor the other is any 
guarantee for purity of life or good works. So 
&r as mere feeling or fentiment is concerned, 
thefe may be found combined with great tur- 
pitude. Sir John Dean Paul may have had a 
great deal of both ; fuggefting daily prayer, and 
a diamond edition of the Scriptures to be ever 
about his perfon,''^ but putting no veto on the 

* It was ftated in the public papers that, on his firft 
committal to Newgate, one of the officials offered hira 
a Bible, which he declined, faying he always carried a 
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grofleft frauds perpetrated during a fucceffion 
of years. Like any other kind of fentimentality, 
it not only is ufelefs for any praSical good, but 
its tendency is mifchievous, as accuftoming the 
mind to barren impreffions and emotions which 
lead to nothing — and not unfrequently perhaps 
they ferve to delude the weak-minded into a 
belief that thefe religious fentiments and emo- 
tions may do duty for a true and working re- 
ligion built on faith and adive love. Even 
thefe, it has been fhown, which do conftitute 
religion, are no fecurity againft many and fad 
inconfiftencies in condud ; but where fuch faith 
and love of God exift, there muft be a conftant 
tendency towards affimilation to the Divine 

diamond edition about with him, and hoped he was the 
better for it. Was he the l^etter ? His devotional feel- 
ing, affuming it to be real, had not faved him from crime 
and a long courfe of wrong doing — ^his pra6lice had 
been fadly inconiiftent with any right belief-^yet his 
confcience may have fpoken the while, and kept alive a 
^^^%^^i however inadequate, to amend his life : — and 
if fo, who ihall venture to fay this outward cloak of 
piety was mere hypocrify ; or that, low as he had fallen, 
he was not " the better for it ? " The ready expreffion 
of the Religious Sentiment is, perhaps, the moft painful 
feature ; for in the circumftances in which he ftood, it 
would furely have been more natural, that he ihould 
have ihrunk from any difplay calculated to bring into 
contempt the Chriilianity he profeiTed, and which he 
had fo fatally belied. 
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nature ; and ever renewed eiFort to attain this 
end of life. Religion thus underftood, muft 
ever be pradlical — a living and a working prin- 
ciple ; fruitful, therefore, in various degrees and 
ways, but never barren, or a mere idle fenti- 
ment which exhales itfelf in religious exercifes, 
or in pious ejaculations — and dreams never to 
be realized. It has been well faid that the 
higheft life which we can have is contained in 
the practical life ; and there is aflfuredly no true 
religion which is not praftical^ and made ma- 
nifeft in works and in adion. 
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